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^  I  might  give  a  »kort  hint  to  an  impartial  vyriter  it  would  he  to  tea  Mm  Me  fide,  ^  he  reeohet  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
prteipioe  of  teOing  unUatted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tdlt  the  crimet 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  Mm  with  the  iron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  cf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  Mm  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  Mm  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fiarless.—J>n  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

The  English  papers  are  showing,  as  it  seems  to  ns, 
fkr  more  indignation  than  is  called  for  at  the  prepos- 
terons  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
as  regards  compensation  for  the  mischief  consequent 
upon  the  escape  of  the  Alahama ;  bnt,  if  it  be  so,  the 
Americans  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  The 
claims  being  formally  advanced,  we  are  perhaps  bound 
to  accept  them  as  formal ;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate  necessary 
that  we  should  so  far  protest  against  them  as  to  convince 
their  authors  that  England  entirely  repudiates  the 
extraneous  responsibilities  that  they  attempt  to  fasten 
upon  it.  That  more  than  that  is  being  done,  however, 
is  unfortunate,  and  a  good  deal  more  is  contained  in 
the  profusion  of  angry  leading  articles  that  have  been 
written  during  the  last  week  or  two.  By  such  an  un¬ 
necessary  exhibition  of  temper  and  such  a  vigorous 
return  of  bluster  for  bluster,  we  are  merely  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  rowdies.  We  believe  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  no  intention  of  press¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  claims,  and  hardly  expects  that  they 
will  be  seriously  discuss^  by  the  Geneva  arbitrators, 
and  that  all  that  is  intended  by  them  is  that  the  English 
should  be  alarmed  and  the  Americans  humoured. 

This  is  not  a  very  complimentary  hypothesis ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  the  true  one.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
humour  that  has  prevailed  among  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Americans  ever  since  they  secured  their  freedom,  and 
the  humour  is  only  one  that  they  have  inherited,  with 
some  exaggerations,  from  their  European  ancestors. 
Vanity  is  a  common  vice,  from  which  the  English  are 
not  free,  either  as  individuals  or  nationally.  Most  of  ns 
think  that  ours  is  the  greatest,  richest,  and  especially 
the  wisest  nation  in  the  world.  Our  country  has  certainly 
prospered  mightily  during  the  past  century  or  so,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
possession  of  advantages  over  many  other  countries,  and 
of  a  place  among  the  commonwealth  of  nations  that  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  island,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  antecedents.  We  do  congpratulate  ourselves 
without  stint,— which  is  harmless  enough ;  bnt,  more  than 
that,  wo  presume  upon  our  prosperity,  to  claim  for  our¬ 
selves  a  position  and  an  authority  that  do  not  really 
^long  to  us.  Lord  Russell's  meddlesome  behaviour  when 
Denmark  was  threatened  by  Prussia  was  only 
adopted  by  him  as  a  material  part  ‘  of  English 
foreign  policy,  and  in  our  Abyssinian  war  we  only 
earned  on  the  system  of  lawless  interference  with 
*^*^f*^®  soaker  than  our  own  whereby  we  have 
gamed  most  of  our  colonial  possessions.  The  oldest  ' 
arid  greatest  of  our  colonies  merely  follows  our  lead  ^ 
^  en,  now  that  it  is  an  independent  and  powerful  , 
nation,  it  cultivates  the  art  of  blustering ;  and  we  need  I 
no  ^  altogether  surprised  that  its  blustering  is  directed 
against  ourselves.  Between  England 
States  a  hearty  sympathy  and  close 
ro  nerbood  prevail.  We  look  upon  a  war  between  the 
wo  nations  as  next  to  impossible.  If  a  war  were 
seriously  talked  of,  the  reasons  against  it  would 
present  themselves  so  strongly  to  both  nations  that 


it  would  be  eagerly  avoided  by  each.  But  just  as  we 
find  that  among  the  best  and  firmest  friends,  especially 
if  they  chance  to  be  of  the  same  family,  there  aro 
often  sentimental  jealousies,  so  between  England  and 
her  first-bom,  there  has  always  been  an  aptitude  to  quarrel 
over  slight  affairs.  England  has  very  nearly  forgotten 
that  the  United  States  formerly  belonged  to  her,  and 
is  pretty  well  disposed  to  recognise  in  them  a  nation  at 
least  as  giyat  as  herself.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
quite  for^t  the  old  relationship,  or  rather  the  method 
by  which  it  was  severed.  The  old  bad  policy  that  we 
adopted  towards  the  United  Colonies  is  still  remembered, 
and  though  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  beget  such 
another  unjust  war  as  that  of  1812-14,  we  must  expect 
that  some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  the  faults  of  which 
we  were  guilty  can  be  altogether  forgiven.  And  till 
then  we  must  look  for  such  bluster  as  now  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  **  the  American  case." 

But  there  are  special  reasons  for  this  bluster  just  at  the 
present  time.  The  Irishmen  now  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  gone  thither  with  hatred  against  England, 
which  is  none  the  less  fierce  because  it  may  be  ill- 
founded, |form  an  important  section  in  the  community,  one 
that  is  tw  strong  to  be  ignored  in  election  contests,  and 
one  that  is  especially  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such 
“  tall  talk  "  as  the  TJnited  States  lawyers  have  lately 
indulged  in.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  President 
Grant,  or  his  ill-advised  subordinates,  desire  to  make 
more  political  capital  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  their  extreme  demands 
will  gratify  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes  in  the 
country.  That  such  demands  should  be  put  forward 
for  electioneering  purposes  is  matter  for  serious  regret, 
seeing  that  any  temporary  gain  that  may  accrue  to  the 
political  party  that  urges  them  will  help  to  strengthen  a 
mischievous  jealousy  of  England;  bnt  do  not  let  us 
aggravate  the  mischief  by  attaching  to  them  more  signi¬ 
ficance  than  is  their  due. 

We  have  already  protested  agaiust  these  demands  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  especially  when  they  are 
made  in  violation  of  a  contract  that  was  implied,  if 
not  made  in  so  many  wprds,  when  the  Washington 
Treaty  was  negotiated.  If  the  view  we  have  just 
taken  of  them  be  correct,  it  does  not  make  the  position 
of  the  United'  States  Government  more  commendable. 
But  it  ought  to  make  plain  the  attitude  that  should 
be  taken  up  by  England  during  the  months  that  must 
elapse  before  the  Geneva  arbitration  is  made,  unless 
the  gpround  is  cleared  by  some  explanation  coming 
more  promptly  from  the  American  authorities.  If  the 
Americans  are  acting  in  an  undignified  way,  it  is  all 
the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  act  with  dignity.  We 
can  hardly  expect  that  newspaper  alarmists  should  show 
becoming  reticence,  and,  perhaps,  their  bluster  of  this 
week  is,  considering  the  exigencies  of  holiday-time, 
almost  pardonable.  But  we  hope  that  the  bluster  will 
not  be  repeated  in  Parliament,  or,  if  it  is  repeated, 
that  it  will  be  talked  down  by  common-sense.  <  ’ur 
nation  has  shown  itself  ready,  though  not  too  ready, 
to  make  all  due  reparation  for  the  harm  done  by  her 
complicity  in  the  exploits  of  the  Alabama,  Let  ns 
quietly  hold  our  ground,  and  the  present  unhealthy 
humour  of  the  Americans  will  soon  be  dispersed* 
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THE  FRENCH  NAVIGATION  LAW. 

For  all  the  demoralisation  and  all  the  disasters  of  the 
Imperial  r6gime  the  French  people  had  at  least  one  com¬ 
pensation, — under  it  material  prosperity  bad  been  enor¬ 
mously  developed.  Tbe  Emperor  and  bis  creatures 
parod^  before  the  country  an  example  of  successful 
villany  baneful  in  its  consequences,  and  set  tbe  fashion 
in  every  kind  of  vulgar  extravagance,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  also  enabled  her  to  grow  rich.  They  did 
their  utmost  to  crush  out  freedom  of  action  and  freedom 
of  thought.  They  made  an  exception,  however,  in  favour 
of  freedom  of  trade.  Discarding  tbe  old  system  of  pro¬ 
tection,  in  its  stead  they  introduced  the  system  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties.  Tbe  result  was  soon  apparent  in  mar¬ 
vellously  increased  imports  and  exports,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
In  the  twelve  short  years  that  have  elapsed  since  1859 
the  merchant  navy  of  France  has  been  doubled.  It  is 
pitiful  to  find  the  Government  of  the  so-called  Republic 
engaged  in  undoing  this  almost  sole  benefit  conferred 
on  the  country  by  the  Empire.  But  that  is  what  it  is 
attempting.  The  blame,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  rest 
alone  upon  the  President,  nor  upon  his  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter,  rabid  Protectionists  as  they  both  are.  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier’s  proposal  was  originally  fiscal  rather  than 
protectionist.  Looking  about  him  for  the  means  of 
raising  the  exorbitant  revenue  he  must  somehow  find, 
that  gentleman  proposed  to  the  Assembly  a  surtax  on 
all  shipping,  French  as  well  as  foreign ;  but,  with  an  eye 
to  favour  the  native  builder,  he  also  suggested  a  duty, 
varying  from  forty  to  sixty  francs,  according  to  their 
value,  on  vessels  bought  abroad.  The  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion,  improving  on  the  Finance  Minister’s  protectionist 
proposal,  not  only  added  its  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  built  ships  purchased  by  French¬ 
men,  but  advised,  likewise,  that  the  surtax  should  be 
imposed  on  foreign  ships  only.  When  the  Bill,  in  this 
shape,  came  before  tne  Assembly,  some  of  the  old 
admirals  there,  desiring  to  encourage  French  sailors, 
moved  that  differential  duties  should  be  placed  on  the 
importation  of  merchandise  in  foreign  ships,  with  addi- 
ditional  duties  where  merchandise  is  brought,  even  in 
French  ships,  from  countries  where  it  has  not  been 
primarily  produced.  According  to  this  motion,  tea 
imported  from  England  in  a  French  ship  would  pay  an 
extra  duty,  in  order  that  another  French  ship  might 
receive  a  bounty  to  bring  it  direct  from  China.  The 
Bill,  thus  altered  from  a  simple  proposal,  in  its  main 
features,  to  increase  the  revenue  into  a  measure  for 
creating  a  nursery  for  seamen,  has  been  voted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Assembly.  There  are,  however,  two 
important  limitations  to  its  operation.  In  the  first 
place,  French  colonial  produce  may  be  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms  into  the  mother  country  without  paying  | 
the  surtax ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  same  privilege  is 
extended  to  guano. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  stronger  proof  of  the  j 
misfortune  suffered  by  France  in  being  saddled  with 
such  a  Government  and  legislature  than  is  furnished  by 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  For  without  going  farther  for 
reasons  against  it,  it  places  her  in  the  humiliating  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  beg  from  other  nations  permission  to 
carry  the  law  into  execution.  On  the  11th  of  December, 
186d,  a  Convention  was  entered  into  by  Franco  and 
Austria,  which  assures  to  the  latter  Power  for  ten  years 
an  equal  footing  with  French  ships  in  the  ports  of 
France.  This  condition  applies  also  to  eight  other 
Powers,  which  have  stipulated  with  France  for  the 
**  most  favoured  nation  ”  clause.  Thus  for  the  next  five 
years  the  law  can  bo  put  in  force  only  by  the  permission 
of  Austria.  Surely  a  humiliating  position  for  a  great 
nation  to  place  herself  in,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of 
blundering  incapacity  on  the  part  of  her  rulers.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  dilemma  in  which 
France  thus  finds  herself  placed  affords  a  warning  to 
others  besides  herself  against  the  hasty  negociation  of 
oommercial  treaties. 

But  it  is  just  possible  to  hope  that  the  interval 
allowed  for  reflection  and  inquiiy  may  be  usefully 


employed.  If  it  is,  the  arguments  mgainet  a  Naviga. 
tion  Law  are  so  many  and  so  irrefutable  that  perhaps 
France  will  yet  escape  the  effects  of  the  retrogressive 
policy  of  her  present  rulers.  These  arguments  are  not 
merely  theoretical.  There  are  two  great  practical 
examples  of  the  contemporaneous  results  of  free  trade 
and  protection  open  to  the  stu^y  of  all  the  world. 

Three-and-twenty  years  ago  we  repealed  our  Naviga¬ 
tion  Laws.  We  threw  open  our  whole  trade,  fore^n 
and  colonial,  to  all  the  world.  We  authorised  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  buy  ships  wherever  they  could  get  them 
cheapest,  and  to  man  them  with  sailors  of  whatever 
nationality  they  pleased.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
That  we  ore  to^ay  the  greatest  maritime  power  upon 
earth.  That  we  build  more  ships,  own  more  ships,  and 
employ  mono  seamen  than  any  c^er  nation  in  the  world. 
Not  only  do  we  build  for  our  own  traders,  we  build  for 
every  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whose  Government 
is  enlightened  enough  to  permit  their  buying  of  us. 
There  are  but  few  great  lines  of  steamers  anywhere  which 
have  not  been  constructed  on  the  Clyde  or  the  Tyne.  Pre¬ 
eminence  in  this  respect  we  owe,  principally,  no  doubt, 
to  our  great  mineral  wealth,  which  no  policy  can  give  or 
take  away.  But  the  increase  in  our  mercantile  marine 
is  to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  fairly  attributable  to  the 
removid  oi  all  restriction  from  trade.  So  marvellous,, 
indeed,  has  been  this  increase  that,  in  his  late  report  to 
Congress,  the  American  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  de¬ 
clares  that  England  now  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly  of  tbe 
steam  navigation  of  the  world,  and  that  her  power  upon 
the  ocean  is  as  great  as  when  she  made  herself  by  war  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Unlike  our  own  country,  the  United 
States  all  this  while  were  clinging  to  a  policy  of 
protection.  In  imitation  of  England,  they  had  adopted 
a  Navigation  Law,  but  when  she  repealed  her  law 
they  declined  to  follow  her.  Not,'  indeed,  that 
they  doubted  her  wisdom.  Th^  had  too  exalted 
an  opinion  of  her  statesmanship  tor  that.  But  while 
they  were  ready  enough  to  admit  that  she  bad 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  development  when,  she  could 
advantageously  dispense  with  protection,  like  the  French 
admirals  in  the  Assembly  the  other  day,  they  would  not 
believe  that  their  own  country  could  with  safety  venture 
to  do  the  same.  Consequently,  they  made  their  Registiy 
Law  more  rigorous  instead  oi  more  liberal.  The  result 
has  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  Americans  have 
refused  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  have 
persisted  in  attributing  the  decline  in  their  shipping 
trade  to  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama^  with  now 
little  foundation  in  fact  we  have  urged  in  a  recent 
article.  But  the  decline,  in  truth,  has  b^n  so  great  and 
so  rapid  that  it  furnishes  some  excuse  for  their  allegation 
that  only  foreign  hostility  could  produce  such  results. 
From  a  report  laid  before  Congress  last  year,  it  appears 
that  since  1855  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  their  own,  as  well  as  of 
other  countries,  has  decreased  one-half.  But  this  state¬ 
ment,  eloquent  of  decay  as  it  is,  really  conveys  but  a 
small  part  of  the  truth.  For  the  proportion  of  steamers 
amo^  the  half  which  remains  is  trifling.  In  the  trade  of 
!  the  United  States  with  Europe,  for  instance,  there  is  not 
a  single  steamer  bearing  the  American  flag,  while  there  are 
138  foreign  steamers.  Of  these  101  are  British,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  are  British-built.  Again,  it  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  Congress  which 
sat  in  New  York  in  the  lalter  part  of  1870,  that  of  seven 
great  ship-building  yards  in  that  city,  one  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  stable,  another  into  a  saw-mill,  and  a  third 
jjito  a  manufactory  of  architectural  iron- work ;  in  a  fourth 
rae  machinery,  models,  and  stock  had  just  been  sold  off*, 
a  fifth  had  been  lying  idle  for  fifteen  months,  and  tlje 
proprietors  of  the  remaining  two  were  hoping  that  times 
would  mend. 

In  conjunction  with  the  revolution  in  naval  con¬ 
struction  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  iron  and 
steam  for  wood  and  sails,  such  has  been  the  result  of  a 
Navigation  Law  in  the  United  States,  concurring  with 
a  Registiw  Law  rigorously  excluding  all  foreign-built  sh  ips. 
And  such  a  law  is  certain  to  be  ^iU  more  disastrous  in 
France.  For  the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States,  their 
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immense  coast-liae,  nnd  the  diversity  of  their  clinSates  and 
redactions,  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  great  coasting  trade 
in  which  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  participate.  France 
Dossesses  no  such  means  of  employing  a  home  marine. 

will  have  to  compete  with  foreigners  snhrjeotto  none 
of  the  hardens  with  which  she  is  about  to  load  herself. 
^  a  necessary  consequence  her  trade  will,  in  great 
measure,  depart  from  her,  and  she  will  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  repairing  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the 
war  unless,  as  may  be  hoped,  wise  statesmen  undo  the 
folly  of  her  present  rulers. 

hr  CHILDERS  AND  THE  MEG^BA 
EXPOSURES. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  given  befertie  the  itegma 
Commission  is  more  startling  than  even  the  loss  of  the 
Uegeera  itself.  It  raises  the  great  question — we  speak 
in  all  seriousness — whether  we  had  not  bet  ter  contract 
for  our  navy,  or,  if  we  could  get  the  consent  of  the  other 
European  Powers,  revert  to  the  old  system  of  priva¬ 
teering,  or,  perhaps  still  better,  abolish  our  navy  alto¬ 
gether,  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  disarmament, 
or,  in  short,  to  do  anything  rather  than  go  on  with  the 
present  system.  If  the  Government  intended,  when  it 
appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  loss  of  the 
Megcera,  to  follow  the  tactics  of  the  cuttlefish,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  achieved  a  diplomatic  success.  Most  people, 
we  fancy,  have  been  too  angiy  at  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
and  at  what  was  very  nearly  the  loss  of  the  brave  men 
whom  she  carried,  and  at  the  insolent,  flippant,  and,  as 
it  now  seems,  ignorant  answers  made  in  the  House  by 
Mr  Goschen  and  Mr  Baxter,  to  trouble  themselves  to 
read  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  at  Westminster. 
When  the  culprit  is  insolent,  it  is  the  habit  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  justice  to  igpiore  what  he  may  afterwards  have  to 
say  in  his  own  behalf.  And,  when  Mr  Baxter  declared, 
with  all  the  hauteur  with  which  “Jeames**  orders  off 
a  poor  relation,  that  there  was  “  not  a  word  of  truth  **  in 
the  statements  that  the  Megcera  was  unseaworthy ;  and, 
when  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  rotten  old  vessel 
had  been  sent  to  sea  with  a  big  hole  in  her  bottom  ;  and 
when  it  farther  appeared  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
harked  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  not 
the  least  important  function  of  which  would  be  to  stave 
off  a  debate  and  a  vote  of  censure  until  the  fag  end  of 
the  session ;  then  people  ceased  to  take  sufficient  interest 
in  the  matter  even  to  look  at  the  daily  reports  of  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission,  and  settled  down  into  a  stolid 
determination  that  Mr  Goschen  and  Mr  Baxter  were  to 
hlame;  that  no  amount  of  evidence  could  alter  the 
hroad  facts  of  the  case ;  and  that,  beyond  an  occasional 
indignant  growl,  the  matter  might  as  well  be  allowed  to 
drop. 

The  evidence,  however,  which  has  been  taken  before 
the  Commission  as  to  what  is  facetiously  called  “  Navy 
Administration  ”  is  so  startling,  that  the  old  grievance 
of  the  Megcera  has  by  this  time  almost  vanished.  And 
upon  this  part  of  the  evidence  it  is  lawful  to  comment. 
As  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission  is  to  determine 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  is  to  be  fixed  for  sending 
the  Megcera  to  sea  with  a  hole  in  her,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  great  part  of  its  proceedings  is  matter  still  suh  Judice. 
But  upon  the  broad  question  of  general  mismanagement 
it  18  perfectly  open  to  comment,  if  comment  be  necessary. 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  glance  at  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr  Childers,  and  by  the  present  permanent  secretary, 
Mr  Lushington.  If  this  does  not  convince  us  that  there 
w  more  to  be  inquired  into  than  merely  the  loss  of  the 
Megcera^  we  shall  be  a  little  hard  of  belief. 

The  common  notion — at  least,  it  was  the  common 
notion  until  Mr  Lushington  so  ruthlessly  dispelled  it — 

IS  that  there  is  “  a  Board  of  Admiralty.^*  This  Board 
has,  of  course,  vari^  in  its  constitution  from  time  to 
time.  •  At  present  it  consists— or  would  consist,  if  it 
existed  of  a  First  Lord,  a  Senior  Naval  Lord,  a  Third 
f ‘^1**^* Naval  Lord,  and  a  Civil  Lord;  and  the 
title,  ‘  Lords  Commissioners,**  sufficiently  indicates  its 
nature.  And  such,  in  spirit,  was  more  or  less  its 


constitution  before  Mr  Childers  took  office.  But  at 
that  time  it  seems  to  have  had  more  than  a  merely 
potential  existence.  It  used  to  meet  almost  daily. 
All  questions  of  any  importance  were  talked  over 
at  it.  All  important  minutes  issued  from  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  directorate  of  the  Admiralty,  and  would 
appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  done  its  work  fairly  w’olJ. 
Mr  Childers,  however,  found  it  to  be  his  mission  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  Board.  Mr  Childers  entered  the  Admiralty  as 
a  reformer.  He  was  expected  to  reform,  and  he  did  it. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  question  Whether  he  did  not  even  over¬ 
do  it.  In  some  matters,  no  doubt,  he  acted  wisely.  The 
Admiralty,  as  might  be  expected,  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  departments.  How  many  of  those  “  depart¬ 
ments”  there  are  it  would  be  rash  for  us  to  guess.  Mr 
Lushington  thinly  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  ten,  but  is 
not  prepared  to  sWear  that  there  are  ndt  a  dozen.  When 
Mr  Childers  took  office  there  were  more,  and  they  were 
scattered  all  over  London.  Some  were  at  Whitehall, 
some  at  Spring-gardens,  some  at  Westminster,  and  some 
at  Somerset  House.  The  result  of  this  was  that  there 
was  great  waste  in  the  clerical  staff ;  that  some  of  the 
business  was  done  twice  over  ;  and  that  some  of  it  w  as 
not  done  at  all.  Mr  Childers  did  hiS  best  to  sweep  all  the 
departments  up  into  Whitehall,  and  so  effected  a  consider¬ 
able  economy  both  of  space,  and  of  time,  and  of  money. 
So  far  his  reforms  were  good.  It  was  when  he  began  to 
reform  the  Board  that  he  did  the  mischief.  It  would 
seem  that  under  the  old  system  each  “  department  ’*  was 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  five  Lords,  but  that  before 
any  great  or  serious  step  was  taken,  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Board  in  conclavi.  Thus,  then,  while  each 
Lord  was  morally  responsible  to  the  Board  as  a  whole 
for  his  particular  department,  the  Board,  and  not  the- 
particular  Lord,  was  responsible  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  nation.  So,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  the  officers 
of  a  charity  are  responsible  to  the  governors,  and  the 
governors  as  a  body  to  the  public.  The  system,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  suit  Mr  Childers.  Ho  conceived  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  plan  of  organisation,  the  mainspring  of  which 
a^^ears  to  have  been  the  practical  abolition  of  the- 
Board.  According  to  Mr  Childers,  the  Board  talked 
more  than  was  necessary,  and  wasted  time.  It  would  be 
better  to  make  each  Lord  responsible  for  his  department 
to  the  First  Lord,  and  to  make  the  First  Lord  responsible 
to  Parliament.  There  would  then  be  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  who  was  or  who  was  not  responsible  for 
this  or  that  shortcoming.  Unfortunately  Mr  Childers 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  few  First  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  would  be  equal  to  the  responsibilities  which  his 
scheme  involved.  No  doubt  the  protracted  discasBions 
of  the  old  Board  were  irksome  to  Mr  Childers.  Most 
clever  men  are  impatient  of  the  opinions  of  incompe¬ 
tent  men,  or  even  of  competent  men  if  they  are  delivered 
at  too  great  a  length.  Accordingly  Mr  Childers,  Crom- 
well-like,  told  the  Board  to  go  about  its  business  ;  locked 
up  the  Board-room,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 
From  that  day  fmrth  the  hoads  of  departments  bad  to 
lay  their  business,  not  before  the  Board,  but  before 
Mr  Childers.  This  was  the  great  system  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  which  we  heard  so  much,  and  under  which  all 
mismanagement  was  to  be  rendered  impossible  by  making 
the  heads  of  departments  directly  responsible,  not  to  the 
Board,  but  to  the  First  Lord.  The  scheme  is  exactly 
that  by  which  every  impatient  and  self-confident  man 
always  endeavours  to  put  everything  to  rights.  “  Un  seal 
consul;  lui.  Un  seal  praetor;  lui.  Un  seal  censor; 
lui  encore.  Lui;  lui;  toujours  luL”  Whether,  under* 
Mr  Childers,  the  system  would  have  worked,  it  is  now' 
difficult  to  tell.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a  proper  amount 
of  "responsibility,**  and  the  loss  of  the  Cqpfotw  would  have 
been  an  admirable  occasion  by  which  to  test  its  merits. 
Unfortunately,  before  the  loss  of  the  Captain  could  be 
so  explained  to  Parliament  as  to  enable  it  to  judge  of 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  new  system  of  "  personal 
responsibility  ’*  to  the  rMrst  Lord  over  the  old  system  of 
a  responsible  Board,  Mr  Childers  broke  down.  To  be 
merely  First  Admiralty  Lord  is  no  light  work.  But  Mr 
Childers  attempted  to  oombine  in  himself  the  duties, 
not  only  of  the  First  Lerd,  but  also  of  the  entire  Board.. 
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recrimination  and  invective  which  have  usurped  the 
place  of  useful  legislation  among  contemporary  Spanish 
politicians.  The  necessity  of  making  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  country  had  been  foreseen  for  some  time.  The  number 
of  hostile  minorities  in  the  Chamber,  each  unable  singly 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  coalitions  that  were  forming 
and  disappearing  on  all  sides  and  on  every  occasion, 
long  since  rendered  even  the  semblance  of  Parliamentaiy 
government  impossible.  No  sooner  was  any  Ministry 
in  power  than  a  combination  of  factious  opponents 
began  to  concert  measures  to  destroy  it,  and  no  sooner 
had  it  succumbed  to  the  attacks  which  were  concentrated 
upon  it,  than  its  successor  found  itself  the  object  of  the 
same  attentions  and  destined  to  the  same  fate. 

A  leading  event  marks  the  moment  when  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  Spifin, 
at  least  under  the  regime  of  the  late  Cortes.  From  Sep¬ 
tember,  1868,  down  to  July,  1871,  the  revolutionary  coali. 
lion  of  the  Cnionists,  Progressists,  and  Democrats  had 
been  enabled  to  maintain  a  certain  order  and  certitude 
in  the  administration  of  the  State.  Serious  disturbances 
had  from  time  to  time  arisen.  The  Car  lists  and  the 
Republicans  had  both  attempted  to  gain  by  a  strong 


clear  that,  if  a  Board  never  meets,  it  is  difficult  for 
it  to  do  business.  Whether,  since  Mr  Childers  left  the 
Admiralty,  there  has  or  has  not  been  a  Board,  no  one 
knows.  Mr  Lushington  thinks  there  has  l^en  **  a 
piiantom  Board," — “  a  consultative  but  not  an  adminis¬ 
trative  Board."  He  is  not  quite  sure,  in  short,  what 
the  sytem  is.  Ho  "  does  not  defend  it."  And  he  "  is 
curtain  that  a  revolutionary  change  must  be  made 
sooner  or  later,  for  he  is  sure  that  things  cannot  go  on 
like  this."  Into  the  rest  of  his  evidence  it  is  painml  to 
enter.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  cheerful  optimism 
of  Mr  Baxter.  Mr  Baxter  thinks  the  present  system 
of  Admiralty  administration  the  best  that  could  possibly 
be  devised — exactly  as  he  thought  the  Megcera  the  best 
ship  that  could  possibly  be  found  to  go  to  sea.  It  must 
bo  admitted  that  there  is  something  to  justify  this  roseate 
view  of  things.  Mr  Baxter’s  particular  work  was  to  cut 
down  estimates  ;  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  he  assumes, 
in  his  over-happiness,  all  other  departments  to  have  l^en 
equally  efficient  with  his  own. 

It  is  easy  then  to  see,  in  a  rough  kind  of  way,  why  the 
Megcera  was  lost.  The  but  half-initiated,  much  less  half- 
completed,  reforms  of  Mr  Childers  have  left  everything  in 
such  a  state  of  chaos  that  Mr  Goseben  himself  is  probably 
hardly  aware  whether  there  is  a  Board  or  whether  there 
not,  and  whether,  if  there  is  a  Board,  his  colleagues 
are  responsible  to  the  Board  or  to  himself.  The 
confusion  of  the  circumlocution  office  is  Cosmos  itself 
compared  which  the  chaos  of  Whitehall,  where  the 
officials,  if  there  be  any  fitness  in  things,  ought  to  be 
perpetually  singing 

Supposin’  I  W08  you. 

An’  supposin’  you  wos  me, 

An'  supposin’  we  both  was  some  one  else, 

I  wonder  who  we  should  be. 

What  is  matter  of  wonder  is  not  that  the  Megcera 
should  have  gone  to  sea  with  a  hole  in  her,  but  that  she 
should  ever  have  ror  to  sea  at  all. 

That  the  presen  system  " — we  do  not  use  the  word 

’ll-  kery — cniinot  go  on,  is  certain.  What  is  to  take 
p.ivce  is  less  clear.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  old  Board 
I'lnst  be  revived.  It  is  better  to  have  a  competent  Board 
than  a  conipetent  fiist  Lord;  and  if  we  can  find  one  fit 
man  we  can  probably  find  five.  What  we  have  to  do  at 
present  is — as  far  as  we  can  make  out — simply  to  undo 
most  of  Mr  Childers’s  work.  Were  we  sure  of  Mr  Childers 


hand  the  satisfaction  of  their  cherished  dreams.  But  the 
naval  and  military  forces  were  united  under  the  triumvi¬ 
rate  of  Prim,  Serrano,  and  Topete.  Even  after  the  death 
of  Prim,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  that  the  deprivation  of  their 
leader  had  impressed  upon  the  three  parties  the  necessity 
of  closer  alliance  in  view  of  the  weakness  entailed  by  such 
a  loss.  It  was  quickly  found,  however,  that  the  considera¬ 
tions  of  prudence  were  but  secondary  to  the  promptings 
of  ambition,  and  within  six  months  from  the  date 
when  Prim  had  fallen  the  victim  of  unknown  assas¬ 
sins  the  great  coalition  over  which  he  had  presided 
was  already  rapidly  hastening  to  irretrievable  ruin. 
The  name  of  Ruiz  Zorrilla  is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  disintegration.  This 
statesman  held,  or  professed,  the  theory  that  the  time 
was  come  for  separating,  W  a  hard  and  fast  line 
of  mutual  hostility,  those  Uonservative  and  Liberal 
elements  which  composed  the  coalition  united  in 
support  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Considering  that 
the  united  supporters  of  the  Savoyard  dynasty  numbered 
no  more  than  240  deputies,  as  compared  with  160 
deputies  of  the  various  Bourbonist  and  Republican 
oppositions,  and,  moreover,  considering  that  the  new 
king  had  not  been  six  months  in  the  country,  such  policy 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  inopportune.  Senor 
Zorrilla,  however,  refused  to  permit  the  delay  of  a 
moment.  It  was  in  vain  that  not  only  leading  Unionists 
like  Serrano  and  Topete,  but  a  Progressist  of  such 
distinguished  antecedents  and  acknowledged  authority 
as  Sagasta,  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  folly  and  reck* 
lessness  by  depicting  the  certain  consequences  of  the  ^ 
discord  he  desired  to  introduce  where  the  strictest  .con¬ 
cord  was  so  absolutely  required.  It  was  the  fable  of  the 
bundle  of  sticks  over  again.  Ruiz  Zorrilla  insisted  on 
untying  the  bundle.  The  results  which  had  been 
foreseen  so  clearly  hastened  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Unionists  were  the  first  allies  whom  the  Zorrillist 
policy  sacrificed.  Serrano  and  Topete  retired  from 
office  with  bitter  reproaches  against  the  men  whose  self- 
seeking  ambition  was  accused  of  undermining  the  new 
dynasty.  Zorrilla  had  hardly  succeeded  to  the  Pre¬ 
miership  when  a  powerful  body  of  the  Progressist  party, 
under  Sagasta,  who  had  all  along  condemned  the  breach 
with  the  Unionists,  refu.sed  any  longer  to  accept  the 
dictates  of  Zorrilla,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  coalition,  declared  in  a  body,  against  -the 
policy  of  a  short-sighted  and  suicidal  isolation.  Though 
the  final  defection  of  the  Sagastists  placed  Zorrilla 
beyond  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  his  scheme,  of 
governing  by  the  Progressist  party  alone,  it  produced 
no  modification  of  his  determination  to  persevere  in  his 
exclusiveness.  If  ho  could  not  be  the  Premier,  at  least 
no  other  statesman  should  be  Premier.  The  240  original 
adherents  of  the  naw  dynasty  might  be  permanently 
divided  into  two  equal  oppositions,  whose  mutual  ani¬ 
mosity  invited  the  intrigues  of  every  anti-dynastic  party- 
Senor  Ruiz  Zorrilla  did  not  appear  to  care.  He  rejected 


THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN. 

After  a  scene  of  storminess  and  menace  unprecedented 
even  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  Legislative  Assemblies, 
the  Cortes  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  exasperated 
deputies  have  been  sent  to  try  their  fortune  again  in  the 
chances  of  a  general  election.  The  Cortes  which  have 
had  their  existence  terminated  so  summarily  have  been 
marked  by  little  but  the  continual  recurrence  of  those 
fierce  and  bitter  party  contests  and  displays  of  mutual 
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proffer  of  a  share  of  power.  He  would  have  all, 
®^®^hodv  else  should  have  any.  The  dynasty  might 
^*^rUh  but  Senor  Ruiz  Zorrilla  would  not  abate  a  jot  of 

^It^w^now'^high  carnival  for  every  anti-dynastic  party. 
The  160  enemies  of  the  Savoyard  foreigner,  whom  the 
Reoublicans  attacked  as  king  and  the  Bourbonists  as 
roer  were  now  able  with  facility  to  achieve  their 
ch^  scheme  of  reducing  the  Government  to  practical 
anarchy  by  the  easy  device  of  coalescing  against  every 
Administration  of  the  hour.  Now  the  Sagastists,  now 
the  Zorrillists,  received  the  interested  assistance  of 
those  real  enemies.  When  Senor  Malcampo,  in  October 
last  succeeded  to  Senor  Zorrilla,  the  Carlists  had jgveu 
the  votes  that  decided  the  change  of  Cabinet.  When 
Senor  Zorrilla  prepared  his  attack  on  Senor  Malcampo, 
in  November,  the  impartial  Carlists  voted  against  Senor 
Malcampo.  In  the  attack  on  Senor  Sagasta,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  the  chief  of  Senor  Malcampo,  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  the  nominal 
majority  of  172  deputies  who  followed  the  Zorrillist 
standards  against  the  121  supporters  of  Senor  S^sta 
included  no  less  than  29  Carlists  and  34  Republicans. 
In  other  words,  63  Irreconcilables  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  aid  Senor  Zorrilla.  The  Zorrillist  organs 
describe  the  event  as  a  Zorrillist  victory.  Candid 
observers  will  draw  a  different  conclusion  from  the 
presence  of  the  sworn  foes  of  the  im^rted  monarchy. 

If  Senor  Zorrilla  were  the  avowed  opponent  of  Don 
Amadeo  of  Savoy,  we  could  understand  his  opposition 
to  a  coalition  of  the  Amadeist  parties.  Disunion  is 
evidently  the  best  way  to  break  the  strength  of  any 
combination.  Senor  Zorrilla,  however,  professes  an 
ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  new  king.  How, 
then,  excuse  conduct  so  calculated  to  ruin  that  cause  ? 
We  have  never  concealed  our  conviction  that  Don 
Amadeo  was  the  nominee  of  a  clique,  and  not  the  elect 
of  the  nation.  In  a  country  divided  and  distracted 
by  80  many  dynastic  pretenders,  we  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  about  the  alternative  which  the  nation  ought 
to  adopt.  Since  the  Spaniards  cannot  agree  to  recog¬ 
nise  any  common  superior,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
recognise  the  common  equality  of  themselves.  As  in 
France,  so  in  Spain,  it  seems  that  the  Republic  is  the 
only  form  of  government  which  equally  favours  all 
parties.  It  is  probable  that  Senor  Sagasta  will  not 
succeed  in  retarding  the  downfall  of  the  Savoyard 
house.  Senor  Zorrilla,  undoubtedly,  is  doing  much  to 
precipitate  it.  'i  he  general  elections  will  be  the  object 
of  mnch  unconstitutional  procedure.  The  anxiety  of 
Zorrillists  and  Sagastists  alike  to  obtain  the  control  of 
the  elections  is  well  understood  to  have  signified,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  anxiety  for  liberty  to  cheat. 
Spanish  Administrations  always  use  undue  influence  at 
election  time,  but  packed  legislatures  never  yet  prevented 
popalar  explosions.  It  is  to  be  apprehend^  that  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  troubles  in  the  Peninsula. 


TEETOTAL  FANATICISM. 

If  tliis  country  is  to  be  saved  from  the  intemperance 
of  temperance  advocates,  it  is  quite  time  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  who  differ  from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
should  speak  out.  The  question  of  the  trade  in  alcoholic 
liquors  is  rapidly  drifting  into  a  contest  between  the 
publicans  and  the  teetotallers ;  the  former  being  concerned 
for  the  interests  of  **  the  trade,**  the  latter  being  bent 
on  making  their  neighbours  totaJ  abstainers  whether  they 
will  or  not.  In  the  meantime  the  masses  outside  of  these 
two  narrow  classes  look  on  supinely ;  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  stray  remark  now  and  then  from  men  of 
broad  politi<»l  principle  like  Mr  Fawcett,  the  matter  is 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  utterances  show 
^at  intoxication  is  not  less  dangerous  when  produced 

niind  on  a  single  idea  than  when  caused  by 
imbibing  ardent  spirits. 

A  letter  from  General  Neal  Dow,  in  the  Times  of 
^ursday  ^t,  and  an  article  by  Mr  F.  W.  Newmai^  in 
this  month's  T^ser^  are  among  the  latest  contributions 


to  the  literature  of  this  question ;  and  it  is  not  too  n\uch 
to  say  that  the  position  taken  up  by  both  is  a  distinc  ly 
aggressive  one — that  their  object  is  not  to  persuade,  ’  Mit 
to  coerce.  Mr  Newman  is  —  as  becomes  a  mo  Urn 
apostle  of  asceticism— very  severe  upon  the  drinker  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  **  There  is  nothing  so  nasty,**  we  are 
told,  but  he  will  accustom  himself  to  it.*’  Of  course 
Mr  Newman  is  the  judge  of  what  is  nasty  and  what  is 
nice ;  and  he  aspires  to  judge  in  this  matter  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  all  humanity.  Notwithstanding  the 
well-worn  aphorism  that  matters  de  gustibus  are  beyond 
dispute,  we  have  here  a  gentleman  who  undertakes  to 
settle  this  difficult  subject  off-hand,  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  all  the  world.  The  Pope  of  Rome  at  least  re¬ 
stricts  his  claim  of  infallibility  to  matters  of  faith  and 
morals.^  The  Pope  of  Bristol  has  far  more  transcendent 
pretensions.  It  is  especially  in  those  things  which  are 
generally  recognised  as  determinable  by  individual 
preference  only  that  he  essays  to  dogmatise. 

If  this  were  all,  we  acknowledge  that  we  should  care 
very  little  about  the  matter.  Denunciations  of  the 
kind  used  by  Mr  Newman  are  always  harmless,  and 
sometimes  amusing.  But  when  a  person  holding  such 
views  is  accepted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  powerful 
organisation  with  vast  resources,  which  is  daily  assuming 
vaster  dimensions,  and  whose  avowed  aim  is  to  protect 
the  people  from  themselves,  the  matter  becomes  more 
serious.  General  Dow  tries  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
drunkenness  in  this  country  and  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  vindi¬ 
cating  the  use  of  repressive  measures  in  order  to 
extinguish  the  liquor  traffic.  Now,  the  fact  of  such  an 
analogy  being  conceived  to  exist  seems  to  ns  an  entire 
misconception  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which 
justified  the  statesmen  ana  philanthropists  of  America 
in  their  stand  against  slavery.  The  very  reason  why 
we  hold  the  main  principle  of  the  Alliance  to  be  a  false 
and  pernicious  one  is  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  self-regarding  acts  of  individuals.  The 
right  of  every  person  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  with  respect 
to  such  part  of  his  conduct  as  concerns  himself  alone 
is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 'freedom.  Lei  this  once 
be  removed  and  the  whole  fabric  of  liberty  is  destroyed. 
Neither  is  this  at  all  affected  by  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  a  nation  or  locality  has  no 
'more  right  to  determine  what  a  minority  shall  drink 
than  a  monarch  has.  We  have  no  idea  of  substituting 
a  divine  right  of  democracies  for  a  divine  right  of  kings. 
Society — whether  the  Government  be  republican  or 
monarchical — has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  its  members  only  when  such  interference  is  necessary 
for  its  own  protection.  Interference  with  any  other 
object,  however  good,  is  tyranny ;  and  is  none  the  less  so 
bemuse  the  tyrants  are  the  many,  and  the  oppressed  the 
few.  Slavery  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  was  a  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  What  the  slaveholders  claimed  was  not  rights  over 
themselves,  but  over  others ;  and  it  was  their  attempt  to 
extend  the  geographical  area  of  those  rights  that 
brought  on  the  war.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  one 
of  the  prominent  participators  in  that  holy  struggle 
against  the  slaveholding  propaganda  so  little  understood 
the  great  cause  he  was  defending. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  pleaded  that  both  the  publican 
and  his  customers  are  Imowingly  injuring  others,  the 
one  by  selling  drink  to  a  man  who  cannot  afford  it,  the 
other  by  spending  money  which  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  apply  to  other  purposes.  Let  Mr  Newman  state 
his  own  case.  **l^e  drink-seller,  in  manifold  cases, 
knows  certainlv  that  his  customer  ^  transferring  to 
him  money  which  is  not  morally  bis  own  to  spend. 
Every  married  working  man  employs  his  wife  as  his 
cook  and  housemaid.  In  these  characters  she  has  a  right 
to  wages  from  him,  which  must  bo  paid  before  he  has 
any  right  to  mere  indulgence  of  the  palate.  When  he 
has  children,  they  too  have  a  prior  right;  and  the 
mother,  during  her  times  of  weakness,  ought  not  to  be 
worked.  A  labourer  who  neglects  wife  and  children  to 
gratify  his  appetite  for  liquor,  is  morally  guilty,  as 
though  spenung  the  money  of  another.**  All  tins  is 
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•undoubtedly  very  true;  and  a  grave  reaponsibdity  rerts 
upon  society  for  its  neglect  in  not  enforcing  the  duties 
of  parents  and  husbands.  But  Mr  Newman’s  argument, 
80  far  as  it  is  a  good  one,  does  not  turn  upon  the  fact  of 
the  husband  and  father  spending  his  money  in  drink. 
“  Indulgence  of  the  palate  ”  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  happiness  ought  to  be  our  first  care  is  wrong, 
whether  the  money  be  spent  on  the  vilest  of  concoctions 
or  on  the  most  wholesome  food.  It  is  the  wrong  done 
to  the  wife  and  children  that  constitutes  the  offence 
against  society,  and  for  that  offence  a  man  might  justly 
be  punished.  But  to  shut  up  all  public-houses  because 
’  there  are  some  persons  who  may  expend  money  upon 
which  there  is  a  moral  lien  on  the  commodities  sold  at 
them,  is  both  arbitrary  and  absurd  ;  for  the  end  in  view 
cannot  be  obtained  without  depriving  the  selfish  of  all 
means  of  purchasing  objects  of  personal  gratification, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  without  inflicting  the  same 
disability  on  the  community  at  large. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Mr  Newman’s  dissertation 
a  tone  of  pastoral  care  and  fatherly  authority  is  assumed 
that  would  be  ludicrous  but  for  the  possibility  of  his 
I)eing  successful.  We  are  scolded  about  our  “  rashness 
r difficult  to  palliate”  in  exposing  “frail  multitudes  to 
temptations.”  We  are  cautioned  “  not  to  drive  that 
section  of  Irishmen,  which  is  working  for  the  Permissive 
Bill,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Fenians^”  Men  of  culture 
w  ho  refuse  to  support  Mr  Newman’s  culinary  despotism 
are  “educated  prigs.”  If  this  is  the  style  of  invective 
that  is  got  up  on  greengrocery  and  water,  we  cannot 
Iielp  wondering  what  would  be  the  effect  of  beef-steaks 
and  Guinness's  stout.  The  whole  theory  of  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill  is  summed  up  in  the  notion  that  the 
grown-up  people  of  this  country  are  “  frail  multitudes  ” 
who  must  be  shielded  from  “  temptations  ”  by  the  saints 
of  the  Alliance.  But  if  this  theory  is  true,  why  shield 
them  from  only  one  class  of  temptations?  There  is 
one  conspicuous  member  of  the  Alliance  who  is 
thoroughly  consistent.  Archbishop  Manning’s  position 
is  intelligible.  That  supreme  authority  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  conduct  of  men  which  the  Church  of  Borne 
arrogates  to  itself  is  the  logical  complement  of  tlie 
Alliance  programme.  If  any  body  of  men  are  justified 
in  prescribing  what  an  adult  person  of  sound  mind  may 
■  drink,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  hesitate  to 
direct  the  whole  of  his  actions.  Between  a  complete 
despotism  over  the  conduct  of  the  individual  and  com¬ 
plete  freedon  there  is  no  standpoint  for  reasoning  men. 

Can  nothing  then  be  done  to  lesson  the  evils  of 
•  drunkenness  without  violating  important  .principles  p 
AVo  should  bo  sorry  to  think  so.  If,  as  we  are  told, 
there  are  three  niillioiis  of  total-abstainers  already,  why 
distrust  the  process  which  has  produced  such  brilliant 
results  ?  If  moral  suasion  can  do  so  much,  why  should 
it  not  do  more  ?  There  are  many  causes  which  tend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  others  which  might  speedily  be 
culled  into  existence,  if  our  teetotal  friends  would  but 
turn  their  energies  into  the  right  channel.  We  are  often 
told  that  drunkennojss  is  a  cause  of  poverty.  It  is  still 
more  true  that  poverty  is  a  cause  of  drunkenness.  If 
w'orking-men  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  tap-room,  they 
must  have  homes  instead  of  hovels.  Our  climate  renders 
out-door  life  an  impossibility  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  If,  therefore,  the  home  is  uncomfortable,  the 
poorer  classes  seek  consolation  in  the  public-house. 
Anything  which  makes  the  domestic  fireside  more 
attractive  renders  them  less  dependent  upon  what  is  now 
their  only  refuge.  Much,  too,  may  be  done  by  opening 
other  places  of  social  resort  and  amusement.  When 
this  has  been  tried,  when  education  has  had  time  to 
spread,  wo  have  no  fear  that  such  drastic  remedies  as 
the  Permissive  Bill  will  bo  entertained  or  desired. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  licensing  question, 
for  w’e  believe  that  very  little  can  be  done  by  the  direct 
action  of  Government  to  diminish  drunkenness,  without 
.causing  far  worse  evils.  Any  manipulation  of  licenses, 
so  as  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  who  wish 
to  buy  alcoholic  liquors,  w’ould  only  differ  in  degree  from 
the  total,  closing  of  public-houses.  The  same  may  be 
said  w  ith  regard  to  regulation  of  the  hours  of  opening. 


Such  regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  fbr 
police  supervision,  may  be  defended  but  not  otherwrise. 
It  is  not  by  means  of  such  childish  obstacles  as  perhaps 
might  prevent  a  thirsty  person  getting  a  glass  of  ale,  but 
would  not  overcome  the  persistency  of  the  drunkard — - 
that  the  intemperate  habits  of  a  large  section  of  our 
population  will  be  corrected.  Not  by  treating  them  as 
“  frail  multitudes,”  from  whom  all  temptation  must  be 
withdrawn  by  superior  beings,  will  that  self-reliance  and 
self-control  oe  developed  which  in  the  past  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  our' national  greatness,  and  whose 
further  development  in  the  future  constitutes  our  main 
hope.  _ 

NIMRODISM. 

The  habit  of  some  animals  of  continuing  to  perform  in 
a  state  of  captivity,  without  any  reason,  the  operations 
that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  essential  to  their  existence, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  their  inferiority,  and 
of  the  vast  gulf  that  separates  reason  from  instinct. 
The  industry  of  beavers  is  not  checked  when  a  comfort- 
aUe  home  is  provided  for  them,  but  they  contmue  to 
search  for  materials  for  building,  as  if  th^  were  in  their 
native  rivers.  The  presumptuous  confidence  in  our  own 
superior  wisdom  should,  however,  be  checked  when  We 
remember  that  beavers  are  not  the  only  animals  guilty  of 
the  same  folly.  We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  force  of 
habit,  although  it  is  well  known  that  many  eccentric 
practices,  reasomJble  enough  in  their  origin,  are  con¬ 
tinued  by  men,  not  only  after  the  reason  for  their 
existence  has  disappeared,  but  when  very  strong  induce¬ 
ments  of  a  different  tendency  have  been  presented. 
There  is  a  deeper  conservatism  than  habit — the  preser¬ 
vation  and  perpetuation  of  feelings  and  instincts  that 
have  long  ceased  to  have  any  useful  function  to  perform. 
We  do  not  here  refer  to  superstitious  beliefs,  although,  as 
a  rule,  they  notoriously  survive  tho  period  of  their  use- , 
fulness,  that  is,  if  they  ever  were  of  any  use,  but  to  suci. 
a  practical  instinct  as  a  love  of  the  chase,  or  the  pleasure 
of  pursuing  and  destroying  animals. 

That  the  love  of  the  chase  is  an  anachronism  may  be 
gathered,  not  merely  from  the  inconveniences  to  which 
in  a  crowded  country  it  subjects  all  but  the  small 
number  of  its  votaries,  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
important  part  it  has  played  in  the  civilisation  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  do  not  require  to  believe,  with  Mandeville,  that 
it  was  the  danger  arising  from  wild  beasts  that  first 
compelled  men  to  live  in  society,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  dangers,  at  all  events,  cemented  the 
social  union.  Pain  and  danger  are  far  stronger 
ties  of  brotherhood  than  enjoyment  or  the  pursuit  of 
enjoyment.  The  early  legends  of  Greece  and  other 
countries  bear  striking  evidence  to  a  state  of  society 
where  the  Hero  was  the  man  that  bad  most  success 
in  destroying  wild  beasts.  Of  this  kind  are  many  of 
the  adventures  of  Herakles.  What  the  war  song^  of 
later  ages  have  been,  such  were,  to  a  ruder  people,  the 
simple  and  heart-stirring  ballads  in  which  was  expressed 
the  depth  of  their  gratitude  to  those  who,  by  strength  or 
cunning,  rid  them  of  their  most  dreaded  enemies.  The 
task  was  far  from  easy,  for  small  tribes  are  never  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  always 
liable  to  incursions  from  them.  To  gain  the  victory,  it 
was  not  enough  to  defend  themselves  when  hunger  or 
accident  drove  their  carnivorous  enemies  into  their 
settlements ;  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemies’  country,  and  pursue  the  wild , 
beasts  with  the  skill  and  eagerness  of  a  sportsman.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  among  a  hardy  and  active 
people,  the  pursuit  of  noxious  animals  would  give  rise 
to  a  keen  and  intense  pleasure.  The  chaso,  begun  at 
first  in  fear  and  from  necessity,  would,  by  a  process  well 
understood,  pass  into  a  stage  where  it  would  be  Ipved 
for  its  own  sake,  and  irrespective  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  it.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  conceive  a  successful 
extirpation  of  wild  beasts  aceomplished  without  this 
sportsmanlike  instinct.  Mere  necessity  or  utility  would 
be  satisfied  with  removing  all  immediate  danger;  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  wild  beasts,  and  lie  in  wait  to  destroy 
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name  on  the  list  of  virtues,  then  they  condemn  it  to 
death.  ^  Without  going  to  that  extreme  degree  of  fero¬ 
cious  virtue,  and  allowing  that  an  instinct  which  gives 
pleasure,  but  does  no  good,  may  be  well  left  alone,  if  it 
does  no  harm,  this  much  at  least  may  be  said,  that  to 
protect,  foster,  and  encourage  such  a  pastime  is  a  per¬ 
version  and  abuse  of  the  law.  When,  moreover,  it  is 
encouraged,  not  fairly  and  equally  to  all,  but  only  for  an 
insignificant  few,  while  in  the  many  it  is  made  a  crime, 
it  is  more  than  an  abuse  of  the  law,  it  is  an  outrage.  It 
is  a  most  villanous  example  of  legislation  by  the  rich 
for  the  rich,  against  the  poor.  A  more  memorable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  class  is  scarcely 
to  be  found.  And  although  for  800  years,  the  people  of 
England  have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous,  merciless, 
and  unbroken  oppression,  yet  not  all  the  severity  and 
uniformity  of  penal  legislation  have  sufficed  to  eradicate 
from  the  breast  of  the  most  ignorant  rustic  a  sense  of 
the  shameful  injustice.  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  horror  entertained  of  certain  factitious 
crimes  has  been  wholly  generated  by  the  infamy  of  the 
punishment  affixed  to  them,  and  there  are  perhaps  few 
cases  in  which  a  people,  unsupported  by  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  unflinching  lessons 
of  penal  law.  The  history  of  morals  6hows  only  too 
conclusively  how  plastic  is  the  conscience,  and  how, 
subject  to  the  uninterrupted  pressure  of  penal  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  But  not 
the  extreme  laws  of  William  of  Normandy,  not  the 
sharp  lessons  administered  by  squires  for  ages,  have 
over  ooDvinced  the  villager  that  sport  is  a  virtue  in  the 
master,  and  a  crime  in  the  servant.  The  game  laws 
never  have  been,  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  supported 
by  the  conscience  of  the  people.  They  are  kept  up  by 
an  idle  class,  by  the  prestige  of  a  power  fast  decaying, 
as  a  substitute  for  honest  labour,  and  as  a  means,  not 
rarely,  of  robbing  the  farmers  by  taking  their  rent,  and 
breeding  vermin  to  destroy  their  crops.  Whether  a 
practice  rooted  in  a  useless  and  incongruous  instinct, 
supported  by  political  intimidation,  and  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  a  class,  now  or  soon  to  be  politically  all- 
powerful,  can  long  survive — does  it  need  any  prophet 
to  foretell  ? 


them,  required  a  ruda  but  wholesome  appetite  for 
destrtntion.  We  can  see,  for  example,  what  a  benefit  it 
would  to  India  if  her  wealthier  children,  instead  of 
wasting  '■beir  strength  in  the  enervating  abandonment  of 
their  harems  or  zenanahs,  would  gird  up  their  loins  and 
destroy  the  tigers  which  now  exact  an  annual  tribute  of 
several  hundred  human  victims.  What  a  blessed  thing 
it  would  be,  both  for  India  and  for  Hurlingham,  if  the 
noble  pigeon-shooters  would  go  and  match  themselves 
with  the  Bengal  tigers,  “  foeraen  worthy  of  their  steel !” 

The  preservation  of  game  amongst  us  is  not,  however, 
direct! V  descended  from  the  primitive  warfare  with  wild 
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beasts.  ■ 
middle  ages, 
aportsman  t 
certain  propriety  in 


It  is  a  legacy  from  feudalism.  Although,  in  the 
there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  the 
that  there  was  in  earlier  times,  still  there  was  a 
his  existence.  The  very  use  of  the 
word  “sport,’*  as  applicable  to  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  animals,  indicates  a  different  standpoint.  The  sports¬ 
man  is  no  longer  the  hero  and  saviour  of  his  kinsmen, 
hut  an  active,  vigorous  warrior,  who,  in  the  short  inter¬ 
vals  of  peace,  when  he  has  no  men  to  kill,  takes,  as  a 
congenial  diversion,  to  the  killing  of  animals.  It  was 
in  the  chase  that  the  young  warriors  cultivated  their 
taste  for  blood,  their  indifference  to  danger,  and  their 
skill  in  the  art  ol  killing  without  being  killed.  Just  as 
the  young  bloods  of  Home  were  taken  to  the  circus  to 
witness  the  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  enjoy  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  infuriated  contests  between  men  and  beasts,  so 
the  scions  of  feudal  families  were  enured  to  bloodshed  by 
familiarity  with  the  chase.  In  the  course  of  time  and 
the  superses.sion  of  feudalism  the  chase  has  been  shorn 
cf  its  ancient  glory,  as  it  has  lost  its  ancient  purpose 
and  meaning.  So  long  as  there  were  wild  l^ars  or 
reallj  dangerous  animals  to  pursue  there  was  excitement 
—•there  was  a  kind  of  bravery.  But,  such  is  the  effect 
of  habit,  that,  although  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
sport  have  altogether  changed,,  it  is  still  sometimes 
^ed  manly.  If  the  indulgence  of  a  carnivorous  appe¬ 
tite  is  manliness,  a  cat  or  a  wolf  are  entitled  to  similar 
praise.  As,  however,  “  manly  ”  is  a  word  of  as  many 
and  inconsistent  meanings  as  •  its  kinsman  “  gentle¬ 
manly,”  it  is  not  worth  criticising.  But  what  is  the 
&ct  ?  All  modem  sport  has  tended  to  pass  into  mere 
butchery.  This  is  inevitable.  All  really  noxious  wild 
animals  are  extirpated..  The  area  of  cultivation  con¬ 
tinually  trenches  upon  the  sp^e  reserved  for  wild  birds 
and  four-footed  creatures.  The  habits  of  the  birds  are 
as  well-known  as  those  of  bara-door  fowls,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  good  dogs,  can  almost  as  easily  be  found. 
Thus  the  finding  of  the  birds  or  beasts,  at  one  time  the 
chief  point  in  sport,  is  performed  entirely  by  dogs,  and 
scarcely  anything  is  left  to  the  so-called  sportsman  but 
shooting.  The  only  sport  almost  worthy  of  the  name 
is  deer-stalking,  and  then  all  the  real  w'ork  is  done  by 
gillies  and  gamekeepers.  Hence  in  well-stocked,  closely- 
presers^ed  lands,  sport  just  means  a  “  battue,”  and  is 
simply  a  clumsy  and  cruel  kind  of  butchery.  The 
diversions  of  Hurlingham  are  but  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  style  of  sport.  If  the  pursuit  of 
the  prey  is  left  to  servants  or  dogs,  and  the  noble  master 
reserves  only  the  pleasure  of  killing,  the  tendency  is,  of 
course,  to  get  rid  of  the  preliminaries  as  so  much  hum¬ 
bug,  and  proceed  to  the  shooting  at  once.  It  is  an 
inevitable  phase  of  the  history  of  sport,  and  indicates 
that  that  ancient  pastime  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  at  which  it  may  advantageously  be  extinguished. 

Behind  the  historical  comes  the  moral  question.  There 
can  hardly  bo  a  doubt  that,  in  most  persons,  there  is  a 
certain  innate  disposition  that  is  highly  gratified  by  the 
pursuit  and  destruction  of  animals.  The  young  men 
who,  out  of  pure  mischief,  pull  off  knockers,  break  bells, 
and  smash  lamps,  are  only  indulging  what  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists  would  call  the  faculty  of  destructiveness.  There 
IS  little  doubt  that  a  love  of  destruction  may,  in  a  certain 
period  of  history,  have  been  extremely  useful,  and’  as 
httie  that  it  is  now  of  no  use  whatever,  but  the  contrary, 
ohould  the  Government  frown  upon  it,  and  legislate 
Jgmust  it  ?  The  strict  jurists  would  say  that  it  smould. 

every  pleasure  to  show  cause  why  it  exists ; 
and,  if  it  cannot  prove  its  manifest  utility,  or  show  its 


Reform  in  Portugal. — The  session  of  the  Portuguese 
Chambers,  which  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  productive  of  the  most  important  results  on 
the  political  development  of  Portugal.  In  the  programme 
of  Cabinet  measures  communicated  to  the  representatives 
are  included  projects  as  sweeping  and  comprehensive  as 
the  complete  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  Portugese  able  to  read 
and  write.  A  considerable  step  towards  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  powers  was  made  in  a  law  passed  some  years 
ago.  The  new  proposal  is  calculated  to  push' the  former 
legislation  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  universal  suffrage,  tempered  only  by  an  edu¬ 
cational  qualification,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
most  serious  modification  of  the  Constitution.  There 
are  several  portions  of  the  scheme  open  to  grave  amend¬ 
ment.  Notably,  the  plan  of  substituting  official  nomi¬ 
nees  in  place  of  the  hereditary  legislators  is  scarcely 
likely  to  pass  unchallenged  by  Portuguese  Liberals. 
With  all  their  shortcomings,  however,  the  promised 
alterations  cannot  but  form  a  marked  stage  in  the^  pro¬ 
gress  of  Portugal  towards  wider  views  of  political  rights 
and  duties  than  unfortunately  obtain  in  too  many  con¬ 
temporary  States.  The  debates  on  the  subject  will  repay 
perusal. 


English  Pharisaism. — A  few  weeks  ago  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  inaugurated  what  they  held 
to  be,  and  what  certainly  might  be,  a  great  and  very  useful 
work.  Considering  that  the  magnificent  building  in  their 
charge, 'and  the  oratorical  resources  at  their  command  might 
be  put  to  more  use  than  hitherto,  they  have  been  giving  in 
it  on#  secular  ”  lecture  a  week.  The  secularism  was,  o  i 
course,  very  mild,  and,  although  it  offended  many  pious 
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The  London  Tradesmen  and  the  Middle  -  (^lass 
Oo-OPEBATIVB  Stores. — The  extension  of  the  benefits  o£ 
the  cO'Operatire  principle  to  the  middle-classes  is  likely  ta 
meet  with  more  formidable  and  inveterate  opposiH'on  thaa 
co-operative  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  workihg-classea 
have  encountered  at  any  stage  of  their  histoiy.  Trades- 
men  have  never  been  friendly  to  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  and  their  antagonism  towards  it  has  naturally  gained, 
in  intensity  with  every  successful  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  area  of  its  operation.  Working-men’s 
co-operative  stores  only  affect  the  interests  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  uninffuential  section  of  the  trying 
community,  whereas  co-operative  stores  for  the  service  of 
the  middle-blasses  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
wealthiest  and  most  numerous  body  of  shop-keepers  in  the 
kingdom.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  co-operatioa 
inevitably  adds  to  the  number  of  its  opponents,  and  it  would 
have  .been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  establishment 
of  middle-class  co-operative  stores  in  the  metropolis  would 
be  accomplished  without  a  struggle.  We  are  certainly  not 
surprised  that  an  organised  attempt  is  about  to  be  made* 
to  check  the  spread  of  a  system  specially  designed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution,  and  that  would,  if  successful,  not 
only  curtail  the  custom  and  profits,  but  watly  diminish 
the  number  of,  the  shop-keeping  class.  There  Mn  be  no 
doubt  that  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Civil  Service 
Supply  Association  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  middle- 

_  i« 

ciple,  and  stimulated  the  formation  of  middle-class  co¬ 
lt  is  accordingly  against  this  association 
that  the  first  attack  is  to  be  made.  **  The  Metropolitan  and 


ly thing  that  might  conduce  to  the  physical 


or  do  in  it  an^  „  _  _  . 

health  or  temporal  happiness  of  the  people,  it  was  less 
advanced  ”  than  the  teaching  of  Mr  Spurgeon  and  most 
of  the  Nonconformists.  It  hardly  came  op  to  its  promise 
as  the  commencement  of  a  powerful  revolution  in  the  work 
of  the  Established  Church.  Yet  there  was  something  to 
be  hoped  from  it,  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  interesting  as 
part  of  an  awakening  of  Church  functionaries  to  an  under- 
standing  of  their  position,  and  a  consciousness  that,  for 
their  own  sakes  at  least,  something  must  be  done  to  rebut 
the  prevalent  complaints  as  to  the  slight  benefit  resulting 
from  the  large  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Now,  however, 
we  learn  that  this  hopeful  experiment  is  to  be  staj^ed.  A 
great  display  of  fashionable  piety  is  to  be  made,  on  the  27th 
of  this  month.  The  Queen  is  to  go  down  in  State  to 
St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen, 
in  most  imposing  attire,  are  to  join  in  a  show  of  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Against 
the  ostensible  object  of  this  ceremony  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  Thank-offering  is  the  most  praiseworthy  form  of 
worship,  if  it  is  not  given  in  the  phrase  and  temper  of  the 
famous  Pharisee.  But  is  there  not  superabundant  Phari¬ 
saism  in  the  shape  which  this  particular  thanksgiving  is  to 
take  ?  Sorely  the  ceremony  would  be  quite  as  acceptable 
to  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  offered,  if  it  were  offered  with 
less  ceremony  than  is  proposed.  Cannot  great  people  do 
their  worship  without  such  refurbishing  of  the  Cathedral 
and  upsetting  of  its  arrangements  as  would  bo  neieded  for  |  classes  in  London  to  the  benefits  of  the  co-operative  prin< 
the  preparation  of  a  gala  festival  in  compliment  to  some 
earthly  Potentate, — and  as,  in  this  instance,  will  hinder  for  j  operative  stores, 
a  whole  month  the  delivering  of  those  secular  lectures  ‘ 

by  which  the  authorities  are  trying  to  make  St  Paul’s  Provincial  Association  for  the  defence  and  advancement  of 
something  more  than  a  show-place  to  visitors  who  have  trade  interests,”  which  originated  at  a 
money  in  their  pockets  ?  James’s  Hall,  in  March  iMt,  met  together  under  the  presi. 

-  dency  of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  on  Wednesday,  and 

History  in  Cathedral  Light. — On  Tuesday  last  Dean  resolved  to  send  its  Committee  as  a  deputatioix  to  Bfr  Glad- 
Church  delivered  another  of  the  series  of  lectures,  to  which  gtone,  to  protest  against  what  they  describe  as  **  the  great 
the  young  men  of  the  City  of  London  have  had  the  oppor-  injustice  inflicted  upon  private  interests  by  persons  employed 
tunity  of  listening  for  some  time  past  under  the  roof  of  St  ju  Ciyii  Service  devoting  their  time  to  the  management 
Paul’s.  The  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  history  by  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association.”  From  the  report 
some  of  these  lectures  has  been  very  great,  and  many  facts  adopted  at  the  meeting,  wo  learn  that  this  body  has  drawtt 
snd  deductions,  for  which  one  might  search  the  works  of  »<  a  list  of  persons  employed  in  the  Civil  Service  who> 


meeting  held  in  St 


The  Poor  Man’s  Park. — The  strict  and  new-found  sense* 
of  justice  in  the  managers  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  now 
that  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  squalid  population  snr- 
rounding  Victoria  Park  is  in  question,  presents  rather  aa 
odd  contrast  to  the  previous  dealings  with  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  land.  When  a  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  to  be* 
dealt  with  at  Whitehall  Gardens,  or  a  Duke  of  Cambridge 
is  allowed  to  purchase  and  enclose  Combe  Wood  at  a  tith» 
of  its  value,  we  see  none  of  the  stern  Roman  virtue  now 
displayed  by  Government  ofiScials.  It  would  be  interesting, 
too,  to  learn  something  about  the  dealings  of  the  same* 
virtuous  guardians  of  the  public  purse  when  influential 
landowners,  lords,  gentlemen,  and  clergjrmen  were  allowed 
to  help  themselves  to  slices  of  Epping  Forest  at  four  or 
five  pounds  an  acre.  We  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr  Lowe* 
that  he  should  put  up  boards  for  ”  Land  to  let  on  build¬ 
ing  leases”  in  Rotten  Row,  and  make  the  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  folk  who  delight  to  circtUate  on  that  ‘‘Royal 
property,”  buy  him  off  at  a  good  round  turn. 


CORRESPO  NDENCE. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  MORMONS. 

Sir,— Although  several  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  your  very  excellent  article  on  “  The  Persecution  of 
the  Mormons,”  the  existing  state  of  affiiirs  in  Utah  makes  that 
subj^  one  of  interest  still,  not  only  to  the  parties  directiy 
implicated,  but  to  those  also  who  are  concerned  in  the  solution 
of  the  great  social  problems  of  this  eventful  age.  For  this 
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ured  that  they  will  not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  class  of  Polygamy/’  ander  a  law  framed  by  them  to  punish  adultery 
tjinds  that  find  pleasure  in  perusing  your  paper.  and  lewd  practices. 

™  Acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  history  of  Mormonism  from  Before  a  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  respecting  this 
*ts  i^ption,  I  thiiA  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  sa^  that  its  matter,  something  must  be  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Ixtiaordinaiy  success  has  oeen  the  result  of  persecution  more  “peculiar  institution ”  in  Utah,  and  the  opinions  current  con- 
^n  any  other  single  cause.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Joseph  ceming  it  By  extremists  polygamy  has  been  regarded 
Smith  establishea  his  “Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-  as  something  appalling — “a  loathsome  ulcer  upon  the  body 
Dav-Saints ”  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  six  members,  politic”  that  the  knife  could  alone  remove,  or  as  a  foul  blot 
Twelve  months  passed,  and  “  the  faithful  throughout  all  the  upon  the  high  civilisation  of  the  American  Republic  that 
world  ”  were  comfortably  convened  in  a  log-house  twenty  feet  must  be  “  wiped  out  ”  at  whatever  cosh  Another  and  more 
flauare.  Then  persecution  set  in,  and  thousands  flocked  to  liberal  class  believe  that  the  institution  will  decline  fastest  if 
Se  standard  of  the  youthful  “Prophet.”  let  alone  and  allow^  to  die  a  natural  death.  There  is,  un- 

Fiuding  the  State  of  New  York  uncongenial  to  the  genius  of  doubtedly,  strength  in  this  latter  view,  for  based  as  polygamy 
his  faith.  Smith  located  his  followers  first  in  Ohio,  and  next  in  clearly  is  on  the  barbarous  idea  of  masculine  suf^riority  in 
the  “  far  West  ”  beyond  the  Missouri,  when  there  ensued  be-  one  of  its  grossest  forms,  and  therefore  essentially  inimical  to 
tween  the  sturdy  settlers  of  that  region  a  conflict  of  so  fierce  a  the  elevation  of  women,  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  adapt 
nature  that  the  “  Saints  ”  were  but  too  glad  to  relinquish  their  itself  to  the  growing  civilisation  of  the  present  age  ;  it  must, 
possessions  and  seek  another  refuge  in  Illinois.  There  they  in  the  nature  of  things,  soon  succumb  before  its  revolutionary 
bi^  the  city  of  Nauvoo  made  famous  by  its  handsome  temple,  influences. 

and  for  some  years  the  “peculiar  pwple  were  permitted  to  By  the  Mormons,  however,  a  very  different  view  is  enter- 
dwell  therein, — but  not  in  safety  or  in  peace.”  In  1844  the  tained  ;  and  while  the  recent  census  (1870),  in  confirmation  of 


the  “  far  West  ”  beyond  the  Missouri,  when  there  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  sturdy  settlers  of  that  region  a  conflict  of  so  fierce  a 
nature  that  the  “  Saints  ”  were  but  too  glad  to  relinquish  their 
possessions  and  seek  another  refuge  in  Illinois.  There  they 
the  city  of  Nauvoo  made  famous  by  its  handsome  temple, 
'  and  for  some  years  the  “  peculiar  people  were  permitted  to 
dwell  therein, — but  not  in  safety  or  in  peace.”  In  1844  the 


“Prophet”  Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyram  fell  victims  to  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon's  opinion  on  the  subject,  shows  that  only 
religious  intolerance,  and  were  murders  in  Carthage  Jail,  about  one  in  twelve  are  polygamists  in  practice,  they  are  all 
Immediately  succeeding  this  event  the  “  Saints  ”  were  literally  so  in  theory,  and  all  sincerely  believe  plurality  of  wives  to 
driven  from  their  homes  under  circumstances  peculiarly  pain-  be  the  truest  and  highest  order  of  social  life.  Mormonism  is 
ful,  and  forced  to  flee  the  State  and  seek  another  asylum  in  the  peculiarly  Mosaic  in  its  characteristics,  and,  as  the  Moiinons 
then  unexplored  and  distant  West,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  believe  in  the  literal  restoration  of  all  things,  and  also  that 
American  civilisation.  Led  by  Brig^ham  Young,  who  per-  polygamy  was  practised  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  Biblical 
formed  the  rSle  of  the  Protector  rather  than  the  Prophet,  anti^uitv,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  this  practice  of  the 
these  wretched  people  made  their  way  through  Iowa  by  a  patriarchs  should  beincorporated  in  the  faith  of  a  community 
route  marked  with  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  victims  by  who  look  back  to  them  for  light  and  guidance.  For  twenty 


the  way  to  disease,  want,  and  exposure.  They  recrossed  the 
Missouri  river,  this  time  on  the  ice,  and  after  penetrating  over 
a  thousand  miles  into  the  heart  of  an  unexplored  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory,  they  pitched  their  tents  near  the  shores  of  the  Great 
^t  Lake,  there  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kockv  Mountains 
to  begin,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  build  up  their  little  “  kingdom 
of  Gm,  where  none  could  molest  or  make  afraid.”  Scarcely 
had  these  modem  Puritans  erected  “  The  Old  Fort  ”  contiguous 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  now  the  beautiful  city  of 
Salt  L^e  tells  the  story  of  their  thrift  and  energy,  when  some 
of  their  number,  “  without  purse  or  scrip,”  retraced  their 
roj^ed  pathway,  and  crossed  again  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  in 
their  native  English  towns  they  might  proclaim  anew  their 
dearly-bought  gospel,  the  divinity  of  which  had  to  their  minds 
become  confined  by  recent  persecution, — the  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  £^ve  to  their  impassioned  speech  the  glory 
of  a  fresh  inspiration. 

In  that  day  Mormonism  attained  its  growth,  for  in  the 
British  Isles  alone  thirty  thousand  devoted  hearts  lent  willing 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  Brigham  Young,  and  to  “  gather 
up  to  Zion— 4o  the  beautiful  vaUeys  of  the  mountains/’  was 
the  all-absorbing  theme,  responsive  to  which  thousands  of 
England’s  finest  mechanica|^  aHizans,  and  yeomen  found  their 
way  to  Utah,  where  unremitting  toil  has  transformed  her  arid 


years  polygamy  has  been  an  avowed  tenet  of  the  Mormon 
church,  and  has  been  defended  by  its  elders  on  scriptural 
and  physiological  grounds  with  ingenuity  and  ability. 

During  the  first  ten  years  there  existed  no  United  States 
law  against  it ;  and  when,  in  1862,  Congi'esa  passed  a  law 
punishing  polygamy  in  the  territories,  the  “  Saints  *’  were 
taught  to  regard  it  as  unconstitutional, — a  belief  that  has 
since  obtainea  confirmation,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  has 
been  permitted  to  remain  inoperative  ever  since, — no  action 
having  yet  been  taken  to  enforce  it.  This  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  itself  was  deficient  in  the  provisions  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  enforcement.  To  provide  for  this  deficiency  the 
“  Cullom  Bill  ”  was  framed ;  but,  owing  to  its  severity  and 
anti-republican  tendencies,  although  this  instrument  passed 
the  House  by  a  small  majority,  it  was  killed  in  the  ^nate. 
This  caused  disappointment  to  those  who  were  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  “  obnoxious  twin  ”  in  some  way,  cost  what  it 
might.  To  accomplish  this,  owing  to  the  demise  of  the 
Cullom  Bill,  it  was  necessary  either  to  commence  proceedings 
under  the  law  of  1862,  with  a  strong  probability  of  failure, 
or  to  resort  to  the  unique  experiment  of  indicting  polygamists 
for  adultery,  Ac. — crimes  punishable  with  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  not  to  exceed  twenty  years— under  a  territorial  law 

_  u  a  A%  .  w  V  _  1  A  _  -  •_ 


Cuin.  .V  w'  V  .  A  A  P««od  by  the  Mormon  Legwlature  in  1862. 

plains  of  interminable  sagebrurii  into  fruitful  fields,  and  made  ^  j  j 

“  the  wilderness  to  bl^m  as  the  rose.”  Years  roUed  on,  The  latter  course  being  ^opted,  considerable  cnticism  and 

.Dd  the  «  Utter.D»y  Sunto  “  dwelt  in  peace,  for  pemecution  ^"1“.  **>•  P™*  ‘ll® 

<ould.not  reach  their  forbiddins  irolationTThen  the  reUciou  ’f"  elicit^.  ITiat  thia  should  bare  the  reeult 

that  had  proved  so  effective  bemuse  of  its  analogy  with  that  “  "®‘  »an>™nng  when  it  is  consider^  that  the  prt^utioa 
of  the  “  Former-Day  Saints ’’—whose  votarira  felt  mort  polvgray  wm  not  more  contemplated  than  that  of  mono- 
bleswal  when  most  |irsecuted-became  weak  and  languid.  8»“7  bj  the  makers  of  the  law,  who  w^  themaelv»  as  a  class, 
Mormonism  had  nouTtecome  transformed  from  an  eitniva-  I**®  TeO^time,  in  the  open  and  avow^  practico.of  poly^my, 
gant  religious  ideal  to  a  Mosaic  theocracy,  made  terribly  although  the  Uw  was  pae^  immediately  before  this  d^nne 
limctical  by  a  dictatorial  priesthood  ;-8urely  the  stem  reali-  7“  fo^y  declared  to  be  a  teuet  of  the  Mormon  church. 
ti«  of  life  in  Utah  under  Brigham’s  despotic  nile  were  fear-  Instead  of  this  law  being  intended  to  punish  polygamy,  it 
fuUy  damaging  to  the  Saints’  virgin  faith  knd  to  the  sustaining  7“  “**®  throw  ito  pro^og  aegis  around  it  by 

«Dtnu8ia8m  it  had  eokiudled.  uuusually  severe  penalties  it  entailed  upon  all  guilty  of 

riM  wan-  .  .  .  Mid  every  infraction  of  what  they  re^rded  as  sexual 

Ula  ^ts  expounded  by  familiar  lips  were  inadequate  to’  purity 

from  their  apathy;  the  only  thing  ^  jf  •{he  extravagant  absurdity  be  conceded  that  those  who 
the  actual  death  was  have  formed  plural  marriages,  irrespective  as  to  when,  or 

resouFM  faiirsr?*  ^  under  what  c^umstances,  they  did  so,  are  to  be  deemed 

their  isin/vM  Apostles  Smith  and  Taylor  would  exhaust  criminals,  worthy  of  the  same  punishment  as  the  vilest  male- 

dutv  the  stolid  thousands  that  storn  factors,  let  a  law  be  fiwt  passed  in  accordance  therewith  ;  but, 

nrodueeHKAin  -m  *P*‘^*®“*  ^ Tabernacle,  the  effect  jn  absence  of  such  a  law,  to  commence  proceedings  under 

one  that  bears  no  more  relation  to  polygamy  than  to  mono- 
**W  II  xi  ^“0  close  of  such  meetings  ;  gamy  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unpr^edentM.  By  technical  trickery 

^  vvell.  Brother  Jones,  how  did  you  like  the  preaching  ?  ”  a  law  has  been  distorted  so  as  to  declare  that  to  be  criminal 
.  rate  ;  for  I  thought  George  A.  spoke  his  persecu-  which  its  makers  deemed  lawful  and  innocent— to  cover 

^oj^iece  admirably.”  ground  never  dreamed  of  by  the  body  that  formed  it.  Such 

.The  Pacific  Railroad,  the  rich  silver  mines,  a  schism  in  the  conduct,  on  the  part  of  men  representing  the  Government  of 
oburch  Itself,  with  a  free  platform  and  a  free  press  conducted  the  United  Stat^  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  for  it 
I>y  seiners  of  marked  ability  and  commercial  weight,  formed  i^  m  revolting  to  healthy  common  sense  as  it  is  intolerant  in 
A  combination  of  circumstances  that  were  fast  emancipating  spirit  and  jesuitical  in  pmctice. 

ju*  pMple  of  Utah  from  their  superstitions,  and  bringing  If  polywmy  alone  is  to  be  reached,  if  it  is  the  name  merely 


one  that  bears  no  more  relation  to  polygamy  than  to  mono¬ 
gamy  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unprecedented.  By  technical  trickery 
a  law  has  been  distorted  so  as  to  declare  that  to  be  criminal 
which  its  makers  deemed  lawful  and  innocent — to  cover 
ground  never  dreamed  of  by  the  body  that  formed  it.  Such 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  men  representing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  for  it 
is  as  revolting  to  nealthy  common  sense  as  it  is  intolerant  in 
spirit  and  jesuitical  in  pmctice. 

If  polygamy  alone  is  to  be  reached,  if  it  is  the  name  merely 
and  not  tAe  thing  itself  that  gives  so  much  oflence,  attack  the 
institution  fairly,  and  with  none  but  honest  means ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  the  intention  to  reach  persons  actually  con* 


®or«  persecution,  and  that  came  in  the  shape  of  what  the  templated  in  the  Mormon  law— namely,  adulterers  and  othera 
Mormons,  with  some  propriety,  call  **A  Crusade  against  guilty  of  illicit  sexual  iutercouse,— which,  of  course,  it  is 


' 
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Mormon  view, — a  fact  in  itself  that  cannot  but  command 
respect,— and,  by  the  most  palpable  legal  jugglery,  have 
diverted  it  from  its  manifest  purpose  so  as  to  destroy  a 
practice  which,  however  disastrous  it  may  be  in  some  respects, 
M,  in  all  candour,  less  so  than  adaltery^ihe  crime  the  law 
was  intended  to  cover.  That  thie  is  strictly  true  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  indicted  parties  are  only  guilty  of  poly, 
gamy— not  one  throughout  the  entire  territory  bein^  arrested 
for  actual  adultery,  &c.,  although  they  are  all  nominally  so ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  adultery  of  the  poljrffamont 
sort  only  that  such  zealous  efforts  were  put  forth  to  suppress, 
unless,  lorsooth,  it  be  affirmed  that  “gentiles'*  in  Utah  are 
immaculate — among  whom  virtue  rtigns  Supreme. 

The  champions  of  casuistry  now  conducting  this  businese 
cannot  be  such  dullards  as  not  to  know  that  their  cause  is 
repugnant  to  all  common-sense  ideas  of  what  is  fair  and 
honourable  in  the  premises,  and  is,  therefore,  beneath  the 
dignity  of  true  American  law. 

The  only  conclusion  these  facts  justify  is,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  Utah  had  made  up  their  minds  to  **gD  for 
the  Mormons,"  and  as  their  polygamy  seemed  the  roost  vul- 
nerable  point  of  attack,  in  order  to  reach  it  they  have  turned 
Jesuits,  carrying  out  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  ITiis  d^trine,  however,  is  a  most  dan^rous  one,  the 
practice  of  which  is  fraught  with  great  mischief  to  t^ 
commonwealth,  acting  ever  as  a  twh^ged  sword  that  cuts 
both  ways.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  polygamy  is  at  best 
but  a  semi-barbaric  custom,  that  all  rightful  means  should  be 
employed  in  its  suppression,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  treating  its  male  victims  as  the  worst  of  criminals,  and 
forcibly  interfering  with  existing  domestic  relations,  is  the 
most  enlightened  method  of  accomplishing  it.  Whatever 
course  is  pursued  it  should  be  marked  at  least  with  justice,  and 
if,  indeea,  an  infusion  of  magnanimity  were  added,  it  would 
well  become  the  character  of  a  nation  like  the  Unit^  States. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  situation,  and  I  close  this  some¬ 
what  lengthy  communication. 

In  1862,  and  for  ten  years  subsequently,  polygamy  waa 
openly  practised  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  during  which  time 
there  existed  no  semblance  of  a  law  against  it.  In  1862, 
Congress  made  a  law  punishing  pedygmmy  in  the  territories, 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  provisions  necescuiry  for  its 
execution,  from  that  day  to  this  the  first  step  has  not  been 
taken  towards  its  enforcement.  Under  no  circumstances  can 
this  law  become  ex  poet  facto,  and  take  cognizance  of  cases 
that  transpired  prior  to  its  passage,  neither  would  it  seem 
right,  after  the  law  has  been  inoperative  for  ten  years — during 
which  period  plural  marriages  have  been  allowed  to  go  on 
evh  silentio,  without  the  least  attempt  at  interference — for 
Congress  to  stretch  forth  its  strong  arm  to  break  them  up 
irrespective  of  circumstances  and  regardless  of  oonseqnencee, 
—better  far  would  it  be  to  “  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and 
henceforth  take  such  action  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
practice  as  may  be  deemed  wisest  and  best. 

I  submit,  in  conclusion,  some  brief  extracts  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Godbe,  a  leader  of  the  recent  schism  in  the  Mormon 
church. 

The  practice  of  plural  marriage  in  Utah  has  been,  and  is  to-day, 
far  below  its  idealistic  theory — it  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  experience^  and  found  sadly  wanting,  in  the  chief 

essential  of  human  happiness  to  both  sexes ;  and,  if  the  inmost 
hearts  of  the  women — and  of  the  men  no  less  than  the  women — 
who  have  been  parties  to  this  experiment,  could  be  seen,  there 
would  be  read,  in  nature's  living  characters,  a  solemn  protest 
against  it ;  and  one,  too,  that  religions  teaching,  strengthened  by 
**  divine  revelation,”  ancient  and  modern,  is  vainly  trying  to 
suppress. 

a  •  a  e  *  * 

That  this  system  of  social  life  h  rapidly  declining,  there  can  bo 
hut  one  intelligent  opinion.  The  time  required  to  effect  its  final 
dissolution  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances.  If  all  govern¬ 
mental  interference  and  attempted  passage  of  stringent  Cullom 
Bills  should  cease — if  the  glaring  injustice  of  impugning  to  men 
none  but  h<ue  motives  for  marrying  more  than  one  wife,  and  tbo 
still  greater  injustice  of.calling  their  plural  wives  (who,  as  a  class, 
are  as  pure  and  as  virtuous  women  as  ever  breathed)  cmcvbinn,. 
should  meet  with  the  reprobation  from  the  liberal  American  press- 
that  such  calumnies  deserve — then  but  a  short  time  will  be  needed 
to  free  the  honest  Mormon  mind  from  belief  in  this  imperfect  one¬ 
sided  order  of  social  life.  No  new  revelation,  except  the  one  referred 
to,  is  necessary  to  abolish  this  qrstem  in  Utah,  tor  ita  foundation 
is  sapped  already.  Outside  interference  will  arrest  its  decay,  but 
nothing  can  prevent  its  final  overthrow ;  for  the  steady  onward 
course  of ^  progress,  the  despotism  of  society,  the  sharp  stiog  of 

?nb]ic  opinion,  the  rapid  growth  of  free  thought  throughout  the 
erritory,  together  with  the  silent  testimony  of  those  who  have 
seen  its  practice  and  felt  its  rcsidts,  are  the  causes  which,  il 
unchecked  by  persecutioi^  will  soon  solve  the  painful  probleia* 
The  force  of  public  opinion  especially  will  contribute  much 
towards  it;  for  whatever  certain  individuals  may  believe,  they 
cannot  wholly  disregard  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  commmn^y 
in  which  they  live ;  they  must,  in  some  degree,  conform  to  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

As  this  community  grows  in  importance  and  becomes  let* 


dent  thereto,  and  to  judge  these  people  by  the  “  world’s  ” 
standard  of  morality  and  its  estimate  of  the  system,  let 
them  be  tried  in  strict  accordance  therewith,  and  let  the 
degi'ee  of  punishment  besar  at  least  some  remote  relation  to 
the  offence  committed ;  but  even  this  semblance  of  justice 
has  been  denied  them. 

Aside  from  the  unworthy  mode  of  procedure,  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  in  the  case  of  Hawkins,  and  proposed  m  that 
of  many  others,  is,  even  according  to  the  “  gentile  ”  standard, 
unduly  ^reat,  it  being  as  severe  as,  and  even  severer  than, 
that  which  the  various  States  provide  for  the  (U'imeof  bigamy, 
where,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  adultery  and  lewd  practices  gene¬ 
rally  are  treats  with  the  most  tender  consideration.  There 
is,  however,  no  real  analogy  between  bigamy  and  Mormon 
polygamy  with  reference  to  their  respective  criminality,  as,  in 
cases  of  oigaroy,  it  is  always  presumed  by  the  law  that  the 
second  wife  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  first. 
This  crime,  therefore,  is  based  on  gross  deception,  and  is,  in 
every  instance,  necessarily  a  cruel  violation  of  trust  towaixls 
the  first  wife. 

How  widely  different  is  the  case  of  a  plural  marriage  in 
Utah.  There  the  second  maiTiage  takes  place  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  first  wife,  whose  own  mariiage 
is  made  with  the  implied,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  express, 
understanding  that  a  subsequent  union  would  take  place. 
According  to  all  accepted  ethics  of  morality,  are  we  not 
forced  to  concede  that  polygamy,  viewed  from  an  anti- 
Mormon  standpoint,  is,  tor  tne  obvious  reason  given,  less 
criminal  than  bigamy,  and  certainly  far  less  so  than  adultery  ? 
Why,  then,  in  the  high  name  of  justice,  pervert  the  sacred 
principle  by  punishing  polygamy  with  greater  eeverity  than 
either,  simply  because  it  is  practised  on  religious  grounds  ? 
But  it  is  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  prosecution — persecu¬ 
tion  seems  the  better  word — of  polygamy  in  Utah  that  it 
offends  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and  is  in  contravention 
of  all  common  law.  This  sounds  very  pretty  certainly,  and 
is  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  Take  for  granted,  then, 
that  polygamy  is  quite  as  bad  as  adultery,  and  worthy  of  the 
same  punishment ;  the  “  moral  sense  "  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  countries  whence  it  derived  its  “  common  law  "  re¬ 
specting  adultery,  cau  be  appeased  as  a  general  thing  by  so 
much  money  by  way  of  damages.  Why,  then,  should  adulteiy, 
when  it  takes  the  abnormal  or  polygamous  form, — that  is, 
when  committed  by  well-disposed  persons  from  pure,  though 
mistaken,  religious  motives, — be  punished  with  iMU'baroua 
rigour ;  whilst  adultery,  in  its  ordinary  form, — the  seduction 
of  another  man’s  wife, — may  be  condoned  by  a  sum  of  money 
which,  with  the  class  most  given  to  these  practices,  amounts 
to  nothing  ? 

The  truth  is  that  adultery  in  Utah  is  no  more  heeded  by  its 
gentile  moralists  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  Mormon  law 
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icoUted  the  opinions  of  the  people  must  necesserilr  change  so  as 
to  harmeoise  with  those  of  the  gfeat  world  outside.  This  is  a 
Inw  of  nature.  Any  arbitrary  ena^ments,  therefore,  are  not  only 
inipolitic  and  unimcessary,  but  snicidid.  ^  ^ 

lYom  all  intelligent  points  of  riew,  anything  like  persecution 
or  serefity  in  trying  to  break  up  the  poly^mous  relations  already 
formed  is  as  inconsistent  and  cruel  as  it  is  impolitic  and  anti- 
republican.  •  The  practice  of  pluralism  in  Utah  has  already  been 
so^^disastrous— so  thoroughly  at  rariance  with  its  ideal  theory — 
that  faith  in  its  dirinity,  once  so  implicit,  is  noW  weak,  d^g,  and 
in  many  instances,  dead.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  forcible  outside 
interrention  is  fast  reriting  it.  It  would  seem  that  all  should 
agree  that  calling  an  honest,  yirtuous,  though  misguided  people, 
Tile  names,  and  throwing  men  into  prison  because  thejr  will  not 
be  false  to  the  women,  who,  in  obedience  to  their  reli^ous  con- 
fictions,  and  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of  their  .course, 
become  their  wires,  with  their  innocent  offspring-^rendering  them 
practically  fatherless— is  not  the  most  Christian  method  of  solring 
the  problem. 

Let  polygamy  alone— let  the  Mormons  work  out  their  own  solu¬ 
tion,  and  free  tnemselres  in  their  own  wajr  as  best  they  can  from 
the  responsibilities  of  polygamy,  which  in  all  reason  are  serere 
enough— let  this  be  done,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  and  progress 
will  be  subserred— persecute  them  for  this  principle,  and  another 
sacrifice  is  made  at  the  altar  of  intolerance,  and  a  dark  chapter 
is  written  in  American  history ! 

I  am,  &e.,  A  Mormon  Beformbr. 

Salt  Lake  City,  January,  1872. 
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work  more 


that,  while  the  latter 


method  in  which  ice  is  the  carrier  of  large  masses  of  rocks  from 
place  to  place,  and  concluded  his  lecture  by  entering  into  several 


out  compensation.  If,  however,  compensation  were  given,  it 
would  take  awav  nearly  all  the  profit  of  the  land  to  give  it. 
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SviTDAT  LionTBS  SooMTX.— On  January  28th,  A.  H.  Green. 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  F.G.8.,  lectured  on  « Ice :  as  a  geological 
agent,  specially  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  scenery  of  me  British  Isles.”  The  lecturer  observed, 
by  way  of  introduction,  that  there  is  one  branch  of  geology  to 
whieh  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  as  yet,  but 
which,  when  it  becomes  better  known,  promises  to  be  not  only 
popnlar,  but  an  excellent  engine  for  training  the  mind  to  obse^e 


the  connection  between  the  geological  structure  of  a  countiy  and 
its  surface,  configuration,  and  scenery.  Why  one  district  is  flat 
and  tame,  another  lofty  and  striking;  why  valleys  are  here 
broad  and  open,  there,  narrow  precipitous  defiles:  why  men 
gather  in  crowds  over  certain  areas,  while  others  are  desolate  and 
without  inhabitants.  These  explanations,  he  thought,  would  be 
popnlar  because  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  wluit  we  see  around  us,  and  because  of  their  adding  a  new 
aest  to  travelling  ever^  time  we  visit  a  fresh  country.  He  also 
considered  they  were  likely  to  furnish  a  mental  exercise  suitable 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  because  they 
required  for  their  mastei^  no  ver^  abstruse  or  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  but  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  merest  elements  of  the 
science,  and  no  special  apparatus,  but  only  a  power  of  using 
the  eyes  to  note  and  record  accurately  what  is  everywhere 
around  us.  Mr  Green  then  announced  his  intention  to  confine 
himself  to  one  special  feature  in  scenery,  which  feature  he  had 
selected  out  of  many  because  it  was  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  these  islands,  such  as  North  Wales,  Scotland,  the  Lakes, 
the  picturesque  parts  of  Ireland,  and  those  districts  which 
are  generally  frequented  by  tourists.  By  the  aid  of  a 
diagram,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
great  contrast  between  a  group  of  granite  hills  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  county  Donegal,  in  Ireland,  which  were  rounded  off 
and  every  projection  worn  aw^,  and  those  rugged  masses 
of  rock  known  in  Cornwall  as  Tors,  which  were  angular  and 
sharp  in  their  outline;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  contrast 
was  all  the  more  striking  because  the  rock  of  which  the  country 
was  composed  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  granite.  In  the 
earl^  days  of  geology,  he  said,  the  rounding  of  the  Irish  hills  was 
attributed  to  violent  rushes  of  water  over  the  country.  Hutton 
and  Playfair  protested  against  this  notion,  but  it  had  held  its 
ground,  and  it  was  not  dead  yet.  But,  at  a  later  period,  several 
geolo^ts  hinted  at  the  true  solution,  and  this  was  at  last  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  1888,  pointed  out  to  Dr  Buckland 
certain  stamps  and  markings  over  that  part  of  Switzerland  which 


name  on  the  register.-  In  France  the  expense  was  one  per  cent ; 
whilst  in  Prussia  it  was  only  from  2s.  to  7s.  fid.  per  1004  Why 
could  we  not  have  a  method  of  registration  in  England  ?  Ikeie 
had  been  attempts  at  registration,  as  in  some  of  the  ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Middlesex ;  but  in  the  latter  county  it  was  a 
scandalous  fact  that  the  only  outcome  of  the  registration  was  that 
a  noble  lord  and  two  other  gentlemen  had  had  salaries  of  a  littlo 
more  than  2,0004  a  year  for  doing  nothing,  and  the  amount  of 
benefit  to  the  public  had  been  utterly  insignificant.  Then  I^rd 
Westbury  had  tried  his  hand  (it  registration,  but  his  registration 
had  been  almost  inoperative.  The  great  evil  arose  from  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  settlements,  of  which  the  Professor  proceeded  to  give 
a  very  clear  and  lucid  explanation.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how 
many  owners  there  were  in  the  country,  because  there  were  no 
statistics.  The  grievance  arose  from  entails ;  though,  strictly 
speaking,  there  were  no  entails.  In  fact,  the  nominal  owners 
were  merely  tenants  for  life,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  there  was  not  a  single  owner  of  land  in  existence.  But  that 
was  not  the  whole  of  the  complexity,  for  there  were  fret^uently  so 
many  provisions  in  the  settlement  tnat  it  retmired  an  ingenious 
lawyer  to  get  at  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  The  question  to  be 
decided  was— Are  settlements  so  valuable  and  advantageous  that 
it  should  be  better  for  a  poor  man  to  buy  a  house  than  that  those 
settlements  should  be  disturbed  ?  Then,  from  a  farmer's  point  of 
view,  it  was  to  be  inquired  how  settlements  affected  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  land.  Now,  if  there  were  any  reason  whatever  for 
private  property  in  land  it  was  this,  that  it  was  the  most  effective 
way  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  land.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  it  was  not  easy  for  a  landlord  to  improve  his 
land,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  mortgaged,  and  it  was 
a  maxim  that  mortgaged  land  could  not  be  improved.  And  even 
if  there  were  no  mortgages,  there  were  jointures  and  portions 
which  encumbered  the  land.  It  hence  hap^ned  that  landlords 
were,  as  a  class,  poor,  for  there  was  a  traditional  way  of  living 
which  landowners  could  not  avoid  adopting,  though  the  income 
of  the  land  was  not  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Neither 
was  the  improvement  likely  to  come  from  the  tenant,  for  how 
could  we  expect  a  man  to  spend  money  unless  he  was  absolutely 
sure  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  until  he  had  got  a  return  for 
the  expenditure  he  had  put  upon  it  ?  This  system  being  of  no 
benefit  for  the  agriculturist,  was  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  this  system  was  kept  up  for  political  purposes. 
Until  a  very  short  time  ago  no  man  could  enter  the  House  of 
Commons  unless  he  was  a  landed  proprietor  for  800/.,  and 
even  now  there  were  governing  families.”  About  200  of 


is  now  free  from  ice,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  stamps  these  families  governed  the  country,  and  by  means  of  ramifica- 
and  markings  which  the  glaciers  are  now  impressing  on  the  rocks  tions  in  every  country  district  carried  on  a  system  of  illegal 
higher  up  on  the  mountains,  and  he  inferred  from  this  that  Swit-  government  in  order  to  maintain  which  it  was  necessary  for  settle- 


higher  up  on  the  mountains,  and  he  inferred  from  this  that  Swit¬ 
zerland  had  been  formerly  covered  by  ice  to  a  larger  extent  than 
at  present.  In  1889  the  two  geologists  visited  Scotland  together, 
found  everywhere  the  same  traces  of  the  former  existence  of  ice, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Scotland  had  been  at  one  time 
very  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  Greenland  now  is,  clothed 
in  a  wide  sheet  of  ice  from  the  sea  margin  to  the  tips  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  that  the  peculiar  flowing  outline  to  be  seen  on  the 
whole  of  the  country  had  been  produced  by  the  sheet  of  ice.  The 
lecturer  next  gave  an  interesting  and  lucid  description  of  the  origin 
of  these  sheets  of  ice,  and  showed  what  effect  they  had  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  over  which  they  flowed.  Between  ice  markings 
made  by  Continental  ice  and  glaciers  there  was  a  distinction ;  Con¬ 
tinental  ice  was  likely,  on  account  of  its  greater  mass,  to  do  its 


government,  in  order  to  maintain  which  it  was  necessary  for  settle¬ 
ments  to  be  kept  up  ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  up  the 
agricultural  labourers  were  kept  in  miserable  cottages,  the  land 
was  trammelled  with  incumbrances,  and  the  landowner  had  a 
political  influence  which  he  ought  not  to  exercise.  With  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  unearned  increase  of  land,  the  speaker 
put  the  difference  between  land  and  other  kinds  of  property 
in  this  way — that  the  proprietors  of  ^  boots  and  so  on  could 
not  be  taken  away  without  a  great  injury  being  done  to  the 
boots,  but  take  away  the  landlords,  and  he  hoped  the  land 
would  not  be  taken  away  with  them.  The  only  real  and 
unassailable  title  to  property  was  the  labour  of  the  man 
who  made  it.  However,  the  law  had  allowed  certain  expec¬ 
tations  to  grow  up  in  land,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 


more  than  round  off  the  sharpness  from  projecting  inequalities, 
the  former  pared  them  away  altogether,  and  reduced  everything 

«.v  .  _ i:_i _ 1  A  _ 


o  Its  tations  to  grow  up  m  land,  and  ne  would  ne  cne  last  to  say  luat 
id  no  thev  should  be  rudely  or  unfairly  disturbed,  for  although  he  had 

*  A _ 1 _ J  _ a _ ... 


the  strongest  possible  opinion  that  land  in  its  nature  ought  not  to 
be  private  property,  he  could  not  consent  that  those  whom  the 


details  in  connection  with  the  above  and  also  with  lakes,  which  he  What  they  should  do  would  be  to  take  care  that  such  land  as  had 

t  tw%  a11  wmaIvaKSI  ^  ^  ^  _ ^ _ ^  «_ _ _ _  J  _a  _ 1J _ 1 _ _ _ _ _  _ _ I 


thought  in  all  probability  were  due  to  the  presence  of  ice. 


Land  TiMuna  Rsvobm  AssooiATioif.— The  first  of  a  series  of 
meetings,  in  which  this  Association  intends  to  forward  the 
objects  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  was  held  at  Bristol  on 
January  80,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  C.  J.  Thomas.  The 
first  resolution,  “  that  the  rights  of  landed  proprietors,  which, 
being  the  creation  of  the  law,  can  only  be  sustained  as  a  means 
to  the  general  good,  are  so  interpreted  in  the  existing  legis¬ 
lation  that  this  object  is  greatly  sacrificed  to  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  a  class,  and  that  the  law  of  landed  tenure  and 


not  yet  been  appropriated  should  not  be  appropriated.  Having 
explained  the  nature  of  copyhold  tenure,  the  speaker  said  if  we 
wanted  a  good  sound  tenure  for  agricultural  purposes  and  were 
going  to  have  private  property,  then  we  must  follow  the  example 
of  copyholds  with  regard  to  the  minerals,  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  soiL  With  regard  to  commons,  since  the 
rights  of  the  lord  being  very  little  in  money  worth,  and  the  rights 
of  the  commoners  very  little  in  money  worth,  both  might  be 
easily  purchased,  and  the  land  secured  to  the  public.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  the  speaker  said  unless  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  land 
question  was  obtained  we  should  certainly  see  very  troublous  times. 
The  Greek  philosopher  said,  **  Those  who  are  willing  to  move 
the  fates  lead  gently  on ;  but  those  who  are  obstinate  they  drag 
along.”  If  the  landed  proprietors  moved  gently  on,  and  mlowed 


on,  and  allowed 


a*  fz  !•  •  a  a  a  • -  ^a  wta^^  asaiava^u  i/a vrua 9  aaivvvaa  KvuaaT  vaa^  oassaa  eaaavwww 

I  P  of  Paiiiament  With  respect  to  land  require  such  themselres  to  be  led,  all  would  be  right;  but  if  not,  thejr  would 

their  legitimate  pur-  be  dragged.  (Loud  applause.)  Mr  Handel  Cossham,  said  that 
Huntcr,  of  on  the  right  solution  of  this  land  question  hinged  to  a  large  extent 
in future  of  this  country.  Rictard  Cobden  once  said  to  him. 
ve^  few  thA  system  favoured  by  .haU  not  live  to  see  it,  Cossham,  but  you  may ;  we  have  got 

soon  be  abolished  A  sA*rnn^  Lords,  and  which  would,  no  doubt,  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  land,  but  we  have  not  got  free  trade 
h^  bM^  called  fi^eetrSrfn  Ch  ^ol.  Ouvry  next  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  able 

tW.  thlut  lhou  d  L^^^^^^  ?  speech,  chiefly  taking  a  historical  view  of  the  subject.  He  con- 

ThU  emDh.ticX^l  ‘"/“‘‘.k®'’  **  »drice  to  bia  hearera  to  the  effect  th.t  aa  they  were 

incurred  in  the  tranafar  of  a  »»r»  l.ria'i'*!*!**”’  ?*P*“f*  going  to  have  the  ballot,  they  ahonld  determine  not  to  relnm  any 

nroSon  aa  thafwhiah  *?  P.rliament  who  did  not  pledge  himaelf  to  go  In  for  a 

X  einin?™  thin  the  tranafer  of  a  wall  regnUr,  well^onaidered  acheme  lot  the  aettlement  of  the  land 

52?thi  of  th.  .Whoj  qneation.  If  they  would  do  that  the  whole  thing  would  bo  done. 

In  nearly  every  continental  nltinn^  ^  Frofessor  Newman  moved  a  resolution  approving  of  the  pro- 

aa  .”irV,?  /hMt  of  ‘*>0  Land  Tenure  Reform  Aaaociation,  ind  in  doing  ao 

re|riJS«iM  the  aalf  X.  rXoH  °/  *  */*“?*  «P««ed  »  hope  that  the  gentlemen  from  London  wonid  rUit 

regiatration,  the  aale  being  accompliabed  by  the  tranafer  of  th.  Briatol  again  ahortly,  and  giro  another  opportunity  for  diacnaaing 
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the  subject.  He  suggested  that  as  a  first  measure  a  resolution, 

'  ot  a  bill*  should  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
**ffirming  that  anyone  who  possessed  more  than  5,000  acres  should 
be  subject  to  exceptionable  taxation.  Mr  Scott  seconded  the 
resolution.  _ _ _ _ 

LITERARY. 

-  O 

MIDDLEMAEOH— BOOK  H. 

Middhmarch.  By  George  Eliot.  Book  II.— Old  and  Young. 

Blackwood. 

In  this  second  instalment  of  George  Eliot’s  work,  our 
acquaintance  with  Middlemarch  society  is  still  further 
extended  and  increased,  and  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
full  scope  and  variety  of  the  elements  that  are  to  enter 
into  its  composition.  We  also  begin  to  perceive  indications 
of  the  plan  by  which  the  theme,  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
lude,  is  to  be  worked  out.  The  forces  against  which  the 
Saint  Theresas,  who  are  “  to  strive  to  shape  their  thought 
and  deed  in  noble  agreement,”  will  have  to  contend,  are 
marshalled  upon  the  scene,  and  at  least  partially  defined. 
It  is  already  painfully  evident  that  they  will  be  **  helped 
by  no  coherent  social  faith  and  order  which  could  perform 
the  function  of  knowledge  for  the  ardently  willing  soul.” 
The  first  tentative  efforts  towards  realising  the  ideal  of 
life  and  duty  have  been  made  by  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  and  the  result  has  fallen  far  short  of  their  hopes 
and  anticipations.  Their  failure,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  of 
a  kind  to  induce  despondency  or  deep-seated  distrust  in 
their  own  powers,  and  still  less  to  enable  them  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  obstacles  they  will  have  to  encounter,  if 
they  persevere  in  their  aim.  It  has  made  them  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  struggle  is  impending — that  a  struggle  is 
inevitable  —  and,  in  varying  degrees,  that  there  is  no 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  or  even  that  they  will 
acquit  themselves  with  steady  courage  and  unfaltering 
endurance  to  the  end.  Of  the  bitterness  of  that  struggle 
they  have  each  had  a  slight  experience,  but  their  present 
trouble  is  not  regarded  as  a  faint  foretaste  of  what  awaits 
them  in  the  future.  The  expectation  of  victory  implied  in 
the  very  resolve  to  commence  a  great  and  life-long  task,  has 
lost  somewhat  of  its  buoyancy,  although  it  has  not  been 
altogether  dissipated.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  where  their  chief  consolation  will  bo  “  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  battle  and  the  determination  to  persist  therein 
while  life  and  limb  shall  last.”  And  not  only  have  they 
much  to  learn  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  warfare  in 
which  they  have  engaged,  but  their  very  purposes  have 
still  to  be  ”  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom  to  shape  and 
use.”  In  the  case  of  Dorothea,  especially,  the  life-purpose 
has  not  attained  a  clear,  practicable  form,  and  we  are  left 
in  doubt  whether  hers  is  to  bo  ”  only  a  life  of  mistakes, 
the  offspring  of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeur  ill-matched 
with  the  meanness  of  opportunity,”  one  of  those  ”  blunder¬ 
ing  lives  ”  which  some  have  felt  to  bo  **  duo  to  the  incon¬ 
venient  indistinctness  with  which  the  Supreme  Power  has 
fashioned  the  natures  of  women.”  The  prospect  is  deci¬ 
dedly  unfavourable,  but  should  her  career  turn  out  to  be  a 
”  tragic  failure  ”  it  will  assuredly  not  be  one  of  those  which 
”  found  no  sacred  poet  and  sank  unwept  into  oblivion.” 

Our  apprehensions  regarding  the  fate  of  Dorothea,  we 
must  observe,  are  not  founded  exclusively  on  any  revela¬ 
tions  in  this  second  book  concerning  her  character  and 
surroundings,  although  we  discern  in  these  a  combination 
fraught  with  danger.  It  was  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  she  cherished  an  illusory  idea  of  Mr  Casaubon’s. 
capacity  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  her  heart  and  intellect ; 
that,  in  fact,  she  had  no  conception  of  her  own  require¬ 
ments  in  either  of  these  respects.  She  thought  only  of 
what  she  would  give,  and  not  at  all  of  what  she  would 
receive.  The  chief  attraction  that  Mr  Casaubon  had  for 
her  was  that  ho  furnished  what  she  considered  a  grand 
opportunity  of  devoting  herself,  and  the  passion  of  self- 
sacrifice  blinded  her  alike  to  his  poverty,  and  to  her  own 
wealth  of  sympathy.  So  full  herself  of  warmth  and  radiance, 
how  could  she  dream  that  Mr  Casaubon  was  deficient  in 
either,  or  that,  even  if  he  were  deficient  in  both,  she  would 
ever  feel  inconvenience  on  that  account  ?  The  light  in 
which  she  saw  him  was  heavenly  light ;  that  was  certain  ; 
and  how  could  she  have  discriminated  whether  it  emanated  I 


from  herself  or  from  him  ?  If  it  had  not  been  heavenly 
light,  it  could  not  have  led  Dorothea  astray ;  and  the  mis¬ 
take  she  has  made  will  not  be  discovered  by  herself  without 
extreme  reluctance  and  resistance.  Before  her  marriage-tour 
had  ended,  however,  she  felt  disappointment,  although  she 
would  not  permit  it  to  settle  itself  near  her  heart.  **  There  is 
hardly  any  contact  more  depressing  to  a  young  ardent  crea¬ 
ture,”  our  author  remarks,  in  reference  to  a  brief,  unpleasant 
^nversation  that  took  place  between  Mr  and  Mrs  Casaubon 
in  Borne,  **  than  that  of  a  mind  in  which  years  full  of 
^owledge  seem  to  have  issued  in  a  blank  absence  of 
interest  and  sj^pathy and  Mr  Casaubon’s  infiuence  soon 
told  with  sensible  effect  on  Dorothea.  Utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending  his  wife’s  feelings,  her  sensibility,  of  course, 
annoyed  him,  and  ho  sternly  but  politely  repressed  every 
spontaneous  and  unconventional  manifestation  of  her  affec¬ 
tion.  **  Having  made  his  clerical  toilet  with  duo  care  in 
the  morning,  he  was  prepared  only  for  those  amenities  of 
life  which  were  suited  to  the  well-adjusted  stiff  cravat  of 
the  period,  and  to  a  mind  weighted  with  unpublished 
matter.”  We  are  not  astonished  to  find  Mrs  Casaubon 
musing  alone  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  having  just 
parted  from  her  husband  at  the  entrance  to  the  library, — 
“  inwardly  seeing  the  light  of  years  to  come  in  her  own 
home  nnd  over  the  English  fields  and  elms  and  hedge- 
bordered  highroads,  and  feeling  that  the  way  in  which  they 
might  be  filled  with  joyful  devotedness  was  not  so  clear  to 
her  as  it  had  been.”  “But,”  George  Eliot  explains,  “in 
Dorothea’s  mind  there  was  a  current  into  which  all  thought 
and  feeling  were  apt  sooner  or  later  to  flow — ^the  reaching 
forward  of  the  whole  consciousness  towards  the  fullest 
truth,  the  least  partial  good.  There  was  clearly  something 
better  than  anger  and  despondency.”  That  is  the  attitude 
of  Dorothea’s  mind  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume. 
Her  ardour  has  begun  to  alternate,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  prelude,  “  between  a  vague  ideal  and  the  common 
yearning  of  woman-kind.” 

A  renewed  intercourse  with  Mr  Casaubon’s  relative  and 
protege.  Will  Ladislaw,  tends  to  increase  Dorothea’s  dawn¬ 
ing  presentiment  that  entire  S3rmpathy  with  her  husband 
was  an  impossibility,  but  Mr  Casaubon  is  more  conscious  or 
suspicious  of  this  influence  than  she  is.  He  has  also  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  mind  the  possibility, which  had  never  previously 
occurred  to  her,  that  Mr  Casaubon’s  learning  might  not  be 
unimpeachable,  and  that  the  Germans  might  have  already 
solved  all  the  antiquarian  and  mythological  problems  which 
he  was  engaged  in  investigating.  Without  shaking  her 
faith,  Ladislaw  has  caused  Dorothea  uneasiness,  and  future 
inquiry  and  reflection  are  not  likely  to  revive  her  first 
impression.  The  delicacy,  the  subtility,  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  motives  and  feelings  that  agitate  Dorothea’s 
bosom,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  depicted  with  a  power  and 
skill  almost  commensurate  with  the  difficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  these  latter  chapters  of  this  book,  George  Eliot 
has  surpassed  herself.  We  know  of  no  other  novelist  with 
whom  we  could  appropriately  compare  her,  and  who  has 
attempted  to  delineate  a  similar  character  in  a  similar 
situation. 

But  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  forecast  Dorothea’s  future, 
we  should  be  inclined,  we  confess,  to  attach  more  signi¬ 
ficance  to  what  wo  are  told  about  Mr  Lydgate,  a  young 
doctor,  who  has  come  to  settle  in  Middlemarch  for  a  time, 
than  to  anything  we  learn  relating  directly  to  herself. 
There  is  obviously  an  artistic  relationship  already  in 
course  of  being  established  between  the  two  characters, 
and  we  fear  this  bodes  no  good  to  Dorothea.  Mr  Lydgate 
is  also  bent  on  the  realisation  of  a  high  ideal.  He  has 
chosen  his  profession  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  “  the 
finest  in  the  world  ;  presenting  the  most  perfect  interchange 
between  science  and  art ;  offering  the  most  direct  alliance  be¬ 
tween  intellectual  conquest  and  the  social  good.”  Lydgate’s 
nature  demanded  this  combination ;  he  was  an  emotional 
creature,  with  a  flesh-and-blood  sense  of  fellowship  which 
withstood  all  the  abstractions  of  special  study.  He  cared 
not  only  for  “cases”  but  for  John  and  Elizabeth, 
especially  Elizabeth.  **  His  profession  had  another  attrac¬ 
tion  it  wanted  reform,  and  gave  a  man  an  opportunity  for 
some  indignant  resolve  to  reject  its  venal  decorations  and 
other  humbug,  and  to  be  the  |>osses3or  of  genuine,  though 
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“  undemanded,  qualifications/*  Lydgate,  indeed,  has  come  to 
Middlemarch  as  a  protest  against  **  the  irrational  severance 
between  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  in  the  interests  of 
his  own  scientific  pursuits,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
advance,**  and  he  has  purposely  '^kept  away  from  the 
range  of  London  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  social  truckling,** 
meaning  to  win  celebrity  by  the  independent  value  of  his 
work.  In  a  provincial  town,  he  thinks,  it  will  be  easy  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  ideal.  **  Oonsldering  that  statistics 
had  not  yet  embraced  a  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
ignorant  and  canting  doctors  which  absolutely  must  exist 
in  the  midst  of  all  changes,  it  seemed  to  Lydgate  that 
a  change  in  the  units  was  the  most  direct  mode  of 
changing  the  numbers.**  And  he  not  only  aimed  at 
a  more  genuine  practice  than  was  common,  but  he  **  was 
also  fir^  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  work 
out  the  proof  of  an  anatomical  conception,  and  make  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  discovery.**  He  is  fairly  at  work  on  a 
practicable  scheme,  and  has  actually  introduced  a  small  re¬ 
form  that  cost  him  a  little  money  and  entailed  on  him  some 
bad  feeling.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure  is  devoted 
to  study ;  and,  judging  by  the  method  he  pursues,  it  may 
be  fruitful  of  result,  although  there  is,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  a  distracting  element  in  his  character.  He 
brought  **  a  much  more  testing  vision  of  details  and  rela- 
tions  into  his  pathological  study  than  he  had  ever  thought 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  complexities  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  those  being  subjects  on  which  he  felt  himself  amply 
informed  by  literature,  and  that  traditional  wisdom  which 
is  handed  down  in  the  genial  conversation  of  men. 
Whereas  fever  had  obscure  conditions,  and  gave  him  that 
delightful  labour  of  the  imagination  which  is  not  mere 
arbitrariness,  but  the  exercise  of  disciplined  power~-com- 
bining  and  constructing  with  the  clearest  eye  for  proba¬ 
bilities  and  the  fullest  obedience  to  knowledge ;  and  then 
in  yet  more  energetic  alliance  with  impartial  nature,  stand¬ 
ing  aloof  to  invent  tests  by  which  to  try  its  own  work.** 
We  are  tempted  to  extract  two  more  sentences  descriptive 
of  Lydgate's  imaginative  faculty,  because  we  believe  it  to 
be  identical  with  that  faculty  which  gives  George  Eliot’s 
novels  their  highest  and  most  distinctive  quality — their 
unrivalled  truthfulness,  as  delineations  not  only  of  sepa¬ 
rate  traits  and  individuals,  but  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of  a  scien¬ 
tifically  trained  **  imagination  that  reveals  subtle  actions 
inaccessible  by  any  sort  of  laws,  but  tracked  in  that  outer 
darkness  through  long  pathways  of  necessary  sequence  by 
the  inward  light  which  is  the  last  refinement  of  energy, 
capable  of  bathing  even  the  ethereal  atoms  in  its  ideally 
illuminated  space  ;**...  **  that  arduous  invention  which 
is  the  very  eye  of  research,  provisionally  framing  its  object, 
and  correcting  it  to  more  and  more  exactness  of  relation,’* 
and  which  can  **  pierce  the  obscurity  of  those  minute  pro. 
cesses  which  prepare  human  misery  and  joy,  those  invisible 
thoroughfares  which  are  the  first  lurking-places  of  anguish, 
mania,  and  crime,  that  delicate  poise  and  transition  which 
determine  the  growth  of  happy  or  unhappy  consciousness.” 
When  we  take  leave  of  Lydgate  he  is  suffering  from  the 
consciousness  that  the  petty  medium  of  Middlemarch 
society  has  unduly  biased  his  mind  in  the  matter  of  an 
election  of  an  hospital  chaplain. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  heroine  and  hero 
of  the  work  that  we  cannot  direct  attention,  as  we  intended, 
to  some  of  the  subordinate  characters  who  figure  in  this 
volume.  Bosamond  Vincy  and  the  Beverend  Mr  Fare, 
brother  are  important  additions  to  the  gallery  of  full, 
length,  completed  portraits  we  owe  to  the  same  masterly 
hand,  and  the  two  elderly  Middlemarch  doctors  and  Mr 
Viney  are  sketched  in  George  Eliot's  most  humorous  and 
incisive  manner.  We  have  a  strong  desire  to  know  more 
about  Mary  Garth,  on  account  not  so  much  of  what  she 
says  and  does  as  from  the  opinion  that  is  entertained  of 
her  by  several  of  her  acquaintances.  And  we  are  reluc. 
tantly  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  merely  to  intimating 
that  the  “  book  **  contains  many  instructive  observations 
on  the  Fine  Arts  and  on  Borne,  both  from  an  artistic  and 
from  a  non -artistic  point  of  view,  which  are  the  more 
valuable  from  their  juxtaposition  and  from  the  contrast 
they  present. 


MB  FBEEMAN  ON  WILLUM  THE  CONQUEBOB. 

The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England^  its  Causes  and 
its  Results.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C  L,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Celleflre.  Volnme  IV.  The  Reign,  of  Williani 
the  Conqnerer.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 

Mr  Freeman  is  getting  towards  the  end  of  his  great  and 
very  praiseworthy  undertaking.  Having  already  with 
exhaustive  care  and  minuteness  reviewed  its  antecedents, 
he  devotes  the  present  volume  to  William  the  Conqueror’s 
reign,  and  he  expects  in  only  ene  other  volume  “to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the 
later  condition  and  history  of  England,  and  to  carry  on  the 
narrative  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First.”  This  will  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  and  to  do  it  properly  it  seems  as  if  Mr  Freeman  will 
need  more  than  a  single  volume,  even  if  it  exceed  in 
dimensions  the  too  bulky  one  before  us.  At  any  rate,  for 
the  sake  of  better  treatment  of  this  subject  we  could  spare 
something  from  Mr  Freeman’s  very  lengthy  prelude  to  it. 
The  prelude  is  unnecessarily  lengthy, — at  least  for  general 
reading.  All  that  Mr  Freeman  says  is  worth  saying,  but 
some  of  it  belongs  rather  to  a  local  history  or  an  antiquarian 
essay  than  to  such  a  work  as  he  aims  at  writing.  His 
illustrations  of  the  stages  by  which  England  passed  under 
Norman  rule,  and  of  the  forces  at  work  in  either  retarding 
or  hastening  that  change,  are  too  plentiful  and  sometimes 
too  elaborately  recorded.  The  result  is  that  he  is  often 
making  very  useful  contributions  to  the  history  of  York, 
Lincoln,  or  some  other  town,  instead  of  throwing  important 
light  upon  the  general  subject  he  has  in  hand.  His  pro. 
fusion  of  illustrations  frequently  confuses  rather  than 
elucidates  his  narrative,  which  is  also  made  needlessly 
irksome  by  its  wordiness  and  even  its  verbal  repetitions. 
These,  however,  are  faults  on  the  right  side,  which  can 
easily  be  remedied  when,  as  we  hope  he  may  do,  Mr 
Freeman  condenses  his  work,  and  puts  it  in  a  shape  for 
more  popular  use.  Popular  as  his  style  is,  he  can  hardly 
expect  that  many  who  are  not  students  will  have  patience 
to  read  through  the  work  as  it  is  at  present.  There  is 
perhaps  more  compression  in  the  fourth  volume  than  in  its 
precursors;  but  here  the  one-and-twenty years  of  William  I.’s 
reign  have  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  devoted  to  them. 
Nearly  forty  volumes  of  equal  size  would  be  needed  to 
bring  down  the  story  to  the  present  day,  at  the  same 
number  of  pages  per  year  ;  but,  considering  the  far  greater 
store  of  material  at  his  disposal,  Mr  Freeman  would  be 
more  likely  to  extend  the  series  to  four  hundred. 

There  is  not  much  novelty  in  the  views  put  forward  by 
Mr  Freeman ;  but  he  furnishes  new  justification  for  the 
estimate  that  most  historical  students  are  now  agreed  upon 
concerning  William’s  conquest”  of  England — an  estimate 
that  is  an  even  compromise  between  the  extreme  theories 
of  Palgrave  and  Thierry.  He  says  : 

It  is  utterly  unjust  to  look  upon  William  as  a  mere  successful 
adventurer,  a  mere  chief  of  a  hostile  army  encamped  in  a  con¬ 
quered  country.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  speak  of  his  claim  of  legal 
right  and  his  show  of  legal  government  as  mere  pretences  to  cover 
the  violence  of  a  successful  brigand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
be  tempted  greatly  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Conquest, 
greatly  to  mistake  its  true  character,  if  we  are  led  to  look  on  it  as 
little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty.  W  illiam  was  a  foreign 
Conqueror,  King  in  very  truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But* 
the  show  of  legal  right  by  which  he  cloaked  his  real  position  really 
did  a  great  deal  to  change  the  character  of  that  position.  His 
position  was  different  from  the  position  of  a  King,  even  of  foreign 
birth,  who  succeeds  to  a  Crown  by  peaceful  election  or  peaceful 
hereditary  succession.  3ut  it  was  also  different  from  the  position 
of  a  mere  invader,  reigning  by  sheer  military  force.  If  we  look 
at  one  picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  the  rights  of  English¬ 
men  were  as  strictly  regarded,  that  the  laws  of  England  were  as 
strictly  administered,  during  the  reign  of  William,  as  they  could 
have  been  during  the  reign  of  a  native  King.  If  we  look  at  another 
picture,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  all  right  and  law  were  tram- 
led  under  foot,  and  that  the  rule  of  William  was  a  rule  of  simple 
rigandage.  Neither  of  these  pictures  represents  the  real  truth  of 
the  case.  The  laws  of  England  were  not  formally  or  syetemati- 
cally  abolished ;  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  not  formally  or 
systematically  disregarded.  What  Englishmen  suffered  from  was 
mainly  that  irregular,  often  undesigned,  oppression  which  must 
take  place  when  the  laws  of  a  conquered  people  are  administered 
by  their  conquerors.  Another  point  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  exaggeration  is  the  transfer  of  lands  and  offices  from 
Englishmen  to  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  This  has  sometimes 
been  spoken  of  as  if  William  had  systematically  divided  the  lands 
of  England  among  his  followers,  as  Quthram  and  Hselfdene  bad 
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dirided  the  lands  of  East-Anglia  and  Northnmberland.  Or  rather 
it  is  spoken  of  as  if  the  lands  of  England  had  been  left  open  to  a 
Uneral  scramble,  in  which  everj  man  in  the  inrading  army  took 
^atever  his  right  hand  could  seiie  upon.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  the  course  of  William’s  reign,  all  the  greatest  estates  and 
all  Ae  highest  offices  in  England  were  transferred  from  English 
to  foreign  owners.  The  transfer  of  land  was  certainly  not  so  great 
as  has  often  been  fancied.  The  notion  that  erery  Englishman  was 
turned  out  of  hearth  and  home  is  a  mere  dream.  The  actual 
occupants  of  the  soil  remained  very  generally  undisturbed.  Still 
the  transfer  of  land  was  rery  great,  great  enough  to  amount  to 
the  establishment  in  the  land  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  of  foreign 
birth  And  this  transfer  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to  hare  been 
done  systematically.  But  it  was  not  done  at  a  blow ;  it  was  done 
warily  gradually,  and  seemingly  under  the  corer  of  legal  form. 
There  was  no  one  moment  of  general  confiscation  or  general 
plunder. 

That  extract  illastrates  the  wordy  and  rather  htayy 
way  in  which  Mr  Freeman  writes,  besides  indicating  the 
general  view  that  he  laboriously  advances.  Ho  shows  very 
fully  how  William  the  Oonqueror,  having  acquired  what  an 
Irishman  might  call  a  false  right  to  the  sovereignty  of 
England,  aimed  at  possessing  himself  of  it,  and  of  using 
it  with  as  little  injury  to  his  new  subjects  as  was  possible ; 
xnd  how,  by  force  of  circumstances  and  through  the  temper 
of  the  English,  rather  than  out  of  any  cruelty  in  himself  or 
even  from  much  favouritism  towards  his  Norman  vassals, 
he  came  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  revolutionist.  Of  the  revo¬ 
lution  consequent  upon  the  Norman  Conquest,  Mr  Freeman 
hardly  says  as  much  as  he  might.  He  may,  however, 
have  purposely  reserved  this  subject  for  his  concluding 
volume.  Little  more  than  the  preliminaries  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  worked  out  by  his  sons  and  their  successors  were 
apparent  in  William’s  own  day,  and  those  preliminaries 
consisted  chiefly  of  aggression  and  quelling  of  the  rebellions 
that  grew  out  uf  it.  Describing  this  ugly  warfare  with 
great  fulness,  and  illustrating  it  by  maps  based  upon 
careful  researches  in  the  various  districts  concerned  in  his 
narrative,  Mr  Freeman  makes  plain  its  effect  upon  the 
character  of  William  and  the  method  of  his  later  govern¬ 
ment.  If  he  was  made  a  tyrant  against  his  will,  he  played 
at  tyranny  very  willingly ;  and  the  fate  of  tyrants  fell 
upon  him  with  full  dramatic  force. 

Onr  age  shrinks,  and  is  often  wise  in  shrinking,  from  seeing  the 
visible  hand  of  God  in  the  punishments  which  seem,  even  on 
earth,  to  overtake  the  sinner.  The  age  of  William  was  less  sera- 
polons.  The  men  of  his  own  day,  even  men  who  were  ready  to 
do  at  least  jastice  to  whatever  was  good  in  his  mixed  character, 
saw  in  the  life  of  William  a  mighty  tragedy,  with  the  avenging 
Atd  brooding  over  the  sinner  and  his.  house.  Up  to  a  certain 
stage  every  scheme  of  his  brain  prospered,  every  stroke  of  his 
hand  was  crowned  with  victory.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  greatness;  all  foes  within  and  without  his 
realm  were  laid  helpless  at  his  feet.  Then  came  the  crisis  of  his 
fate.  The  pride  of  greatness  and  victory  overcame  him.  They  led 
him  on  to  those  deeds  of  greater  wrong  by  which  the  Avenger,  as 
in  the  tales  of  old  Hellas,  was  wont  to  punish  earlier  deeds  of  lesser 
wrong.  From  the  invasion  of  England  William  had  gone  on  to 
the  harrviug  of  Northumberland ;  from  the  harrying  of  Northum¬ 
berland  be  had  gone  on  to  the  judicial  murder  of  Waltheof  and 
to  the  desolation  of  Hampshire  for  bis  own  wanton  pleasure.  On 
the  guilt  followed  the  punishment.  William’s  later  days  of 
domestic  trouble,  of  shame  and  defeat,  the  disgraces  of  his  arms, 
the  mysterious  deaths  of  his  offspring,  events  which  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  days,  were,  so  men  then 
deemed,  so  many  strokes  of  the  sword  of  the  Avenger  to  requite 
the  blood  of  Waltheof  and  the  ruined  homes  and  churches  of 
Hampshire. 

Owupying  more  than  half  of  bis  volume  with  accounts  of 
William’s  fightings,  and  those  of  the  nobles  left  by  him  in 
England  when  he  was  away  in  Normandy,  Mr  Freeman  has 
also  written  a  long  chapter,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
hook,  about  “  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  England.” 
He  shows  how  “  William  and  Lanfranc  ruled  together  in 
their  island  empire  as  no  Pope  or  Osesar  ever  ruled  together 
in  the  imperial  city  itself,”  and  of  what  excellent  service 
to  William’s  scheme  of  civil  government  were  the  eccle- 
Biastical  designs  of  Lanfranc.  “  All  hU  changes  tended  to 
weaken  that  thoroughly  national  character  which  had 
belonged  to  the  English  Church  in  earlier  days.  All  tended 
to  widen  that  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  powers  which,  in  the  days  of  our  insular  freedom,  was 
hardly  known.  All  tended  to  bring  the  English  Church 
iiUo  closer  dependence  on  the  See  of  Borne.”  More 
effectual,  indeed,  than  the  fighting  of  William’s  barons 
towards  bringing  the  English  people  into  feudal  bondage 
was  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  and  his  abettors ;  though, 


happily,  the  very  weapon  of  oppression  that  the  great  King 
and  the  great  Archbishop  forged  between  them  was  soon 
destined  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  national 
freedom,  seeing  that  it  came  to  be  used  by  the  Church 
against  the  Crown  more  often  than  against  the  people. 

The  questions  raised  by  Mr  Freeman  in  this  volume  are 
certainly  of  great  importance,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  learning  and  intelligence  that  he  has  brought  to 
bear  in  the  writing  of  it.  Our  only  regret  is  that  a  book 
so  good  in  itself  should  not  have  b^n  rendered  more  inte. 
resting,  and  more  suitable  for  general  use,  by  compression 
and  by  greater  literary  skill. 


MABCOY’S  SOUTH  AMEBIOAN  JOUBNEY. 

A  Journey  across  South  America,  from  the  Pacifle  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantw  Ocean.  By  Paul  Marooy.  Hlastrstad  with  Six  Hundred 
Engravings,  and  Twelve  Maps,  printed  in  Colours.  Half-Yol.  I. 
Blaokie  and  Son. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  instalment  of  the  English 
edition  of  M.  Paul  Marcoy’s  ”  Voyage  k  travers  I’Amerique 
du  Sud.”  The  publication  reproduces  to  English  readers 
one  of  those  profusely  illustrate  books  of  travel  which  are 
so  common  in  France,  but  which  are  almost  unknown  in 
this  country.  It  is  indeed  a  return  to  the  fine  old  quarto 
books  of  voyages  of  half-a*oentuiy  ago,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  in  engraving,  typography,  paper,  and  binding. 
We  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  beauty  of 
the  maps  and  illustrations,  the  luxury  of  the  paper  and 
typography,  or  the  sumptuous  appearance  of  the  book  gene¬ 
rally.  The  engravings  that  adorn  almost  every  page  have 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  M.  Biou,  who  is  as 
effective  in  the  smaller  vignettes  as  in  the  larger  pic¬ 
tures.  This  is  not,  however,  a  mere  drawing-room  book 
to  be  taken  up  for  the  pictures  alone.  M.  Marooy’s 
text  is  worth  more  than  the  illustrations,  splendid  as  they 
are.  He  is  a  shrewd,  observant  traveller,  abounding  in 
wit  and  humour,  and  possessing  a  versatility  of  genius  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate.  ^  He  does  not  confine  himself 
to  a  description  of  the  manner  and  customs  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  oountries  through  which  he  wanders,  but 
restores  for  us  the  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  interprets  the  ''storied  ”  monuments  of  that  his¬ 
toric  country,  and  does  not  forget  to  describe,  as  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  naturalist,  its  magnificent  flora  and  fauna. 

Setting  out  from  Islay  on  the  Pacific  coast,  onr  author 
passed  through  Pern  by  Arequipa  and  Ouzco  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Ucayali,  and  so  on  to  the  Biver  Amazon  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  present  volume  records  his  nar- 
rative  of  travel  and  adventure  through  a  portion  of  Peru. 
From  Islay  to  Arequipa  he  journeyed  on  muleback,  across 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  Pampas.  This  journey  appears 
to  be  not  without  its  dangers,  for  the  wind  from  the  ocean 
ploughs  the  surface  of  the  desert,  and  continually  changes 
its  aspect.  The  pilots  of  the  Pampas  are  obliged  to  steer 
their  course  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at 
night,  though  the  track  is  frequently  indicated  by  the 
skeletons  of  animals  who  have  perished  in  their  endeavour 
to  cross  the  plain,  and  over  which  troops  of  vultures  stand 
like  grim  sentinels.  After  the  gloom  of  the  desert,  the 
picturesque  valley  of  Arequipa,  carpeted  with  green  of 
various  shades,  and  dotted  with  villages,  farms,  and  country- 
houses,  was  to  our  traveller  like  a  land  of  promise.  He 
soon  arrived  at  fields  of  maize,  clover,  and  potatoes,  squares 
of  golden  grain,  streams  bordered  with  willows,  and  mud- 
built  houses,  coloured  white,  blue,  or  pink,  while  here  and 
there  ”  in  arbours  formed  of  trailing  gourds  loaded  with 
their  pale  yellow  fruit,  and  surmounted  with  a  pennon  of  the 
Peruvian  colours,  the  sign  of  a  rural  cabaret,  men  and 
women  in  many-ooloured  garments,  with  complexions  like 
sepia,  and  hair  flowing  down  upon  their  shoulders,”  drank 
their  favourite  liquor,  and  danced  to  a  cracked  pipe  or  three- 
stringed  guitar.  Happy  people,”  soliloquized  our  philo¬ 
sophic  travellei^  ”  content  to  dine  on  a  potato,  to  sup  on  a 
raw  onion,  to  lorget  the  very  necessity  of  eating,  provided 
they  get  something  to  drink,  and  pass  through  life  to  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  flute  and  guitar,  without  disquietmg 
themselves  about  a  battered  hat  or  a  ragged  pair  of 
breeches.*^  Such  a  scene  recalls  the  wanderings  of  another 
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city,  while  the  author  does  not  forget  to  give  us  a  graphic 
sketch,  with  numerous  effective  illustrations,  of  its  present 
condition,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
With  Cuzco  the  present  half-volume  ends.  If  the  three 
succeeding  half-volumes  are  as  good  as  this  one,  we  can 
promise  for  the  entire  work  a  wide  circulation  and  a.  most 
unequivocal  success. 


traveller,  our  own  Goldsmith,  who  in  happier  times  in 
Fair  France,  often — 

— ^ - led  the  sportive  choir, 

With  toneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  I 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 

And  freshen’d  from  the  wave  the  Zephyr  flew. 

The  city  of  Arequipa,  eight  times  partially  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  thrice  overthrown  from  its  very  founda¬ 
tions,  has  twice  changed  its  site.  It  abounds  with  churches 
and  convents,  which  are  built  of  stone  to  half  their  height 
only  :  all  the  rest  is  woodwork,  plaster,  or  loam — this  pre¬ 
caution  being  necessary  in  a  city  over  a  volcano.  According 
to  M,  Marcoy,  the  Peruvian  monk  enjoys  the  highest 
possible  consideration.  As  in  the  happiest  days  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  he  is  the  adviser  of  men,  the  confidant  of  women,  the 
welcome  guest  at  every  feast.  **  Like  other  people,  he  has 
his  reception  days  and  his  circle  of  friends.  In  his  cell, 
transformed  into  a  drawing-room,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  and 
cakes  go  the  round,  politics  and  music,  religion  and  litera¬ 
ture,  take  their  turn  ;  nor  are  the  virtues  of  the  fair  sex 
excluded  from  the  conversation,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  guitar  and  cigarettes.’*  We  will  not  accompany  M. 
Marcoy  on  a  stroll  through  the  streets  of  Arequipa,  because 
we  cannot  transfer  to  our  columns  the  amusing  typical 
portraits  which  enliven  this  portion  of  the  work. 

On  his  route  from  Arequipa  to  Lampa,  amidst  the  snows 
and  precipices  of  the  Andes,  M.  Marcoy  was  caught  in  a 
snow-storm,  which  in  a  few  minutes  wrapped  the  landscape 
in  one  great  winding-sheet.  Luckily  he  found  shelter  in 
the  great  stone  sepulchre  of  the  Aymaras,  one  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  races  of  Peru.  We  trust,  however,  that  hedid  not  pass 
his  time  in  the  tomb  with  such  an  awful  circle  of  skeleton 
mummies,  sitting  in  conclave,  as  the  artist  has  depicted. 
M.  Marcoy  reports  that  the  small  city  of  Lampa  is  rapidly 
declining  in  size  and  importance,  while  the  village  of 
Pucara  is  at  present  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which 
is  the  most  important  in  Peru,  and  lasts  for  fifteen  days. 
During  that  time  the  place  is  a  vast  bazaar — a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  Babel,  but  at  other  periods  of 
the  year  it  is  almost  deserted.  The  crowd  and  the 
noise  vanish  like  a.  dream,  and  all  is  silent  except  the 
lowing  of  the  herds  and  the  sighs  of  the  wind  echoing 
through  the  mountain  passes.  The  shepherd  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  perched  on  a  rock  playing  his  flute,  is  in 
all  respects  a  modern  Tityrus,  except  that  he  has  no  trees 
to  pipe  under.  The  village  of  Gombapata,  in  the  Andes, 
is  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  statue  of  Christ,  its  auri¬ 
ferous  river,  but  above  all  for  the  quality  of  the  chicha 
brewed  by  the  inhabitants.  For  a  long  time  the  process  by 
which  the  matrons  of  that  village  brewed  their  local  beer 
was  a  close  secret,  but,  like  other  secrets,  it  has  at  length 
been  divulged,  and  now  it  is  known  that  the  Gombapata 
chicha  is  indebted  for  its  quality  to  the  mastication  of  the 
gunapo  or  sprouting  maize  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
process  is  very  simple.  Several  old  men  and  women  squat 
on  the  floor  round  a  heap  of  bruised  maize.  Each  one 
takes  a  portion,  and  chews  it  with  more  or  less  vigour. 
When  sufficiently  macerated,  it  is  collected  from  each 
operator,  and  thrown  into  the  jar  which  serves  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  caldron. 

M.  Marcoy  grows  eloquent  in  his  description  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Quebrada  of  Cuzco. 
This  winding  gorge  is  formed  by  the  approximation  of 
a  double  chain  of  cerros,  which  take  their  rise  between 
Acopia  and  Andajes,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
forty-five  miles  in  length  by  a  breadth  varying  from  50 
to  500  yards.  At  the  end  of  this  gorge  the  traveller 
finds  himself  suddenly  landed  in  the  great  square  of 
Guzco,  the  old  capital  of  the  Incas,  **  revised,  corrected, 
and  augmented,  but  little  embellished,  by  Francisco 
Pizarro.”  Hero  our  author  pauses  awhile  to  discourse  on 
the  history  of  the  city,  and  to  trace  to  their  cradle  those 
Mexican  races  which  formerly  peopled  this  portion  of 
South  America.  M.  Marcoy  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  source  of  the  great  civilising  currents  by  which  America 
was  first  fertilised  must  be  sought  for  in  Asiatic  regions. 
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in  church  their  conduct  was  not  all  that  might  be  desired. 
Ther  listened  eagerly  to  Chrysostom’s  discourses,  but  rose 
to  (TO  as  soon  as  ho  had  done,  and  left  the  prayers  and  the 
BuSarist  to  an  empty  and  deserted  church.”  And  when 
they  did  come  to  the  Eucharist,  be  complained  that  they 
forgot  that  they  were  not  in  the  theatre,  »  hustling  und 
trampling  one  another  in  their  tumultuous  haste  to  approach 
the  ^ly  table.”  Another  peat  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  was  the  latitudinarian  spirit  with  which  many  of  his 
hearers  regarded  other  religions.  Of  some  it  was  difScult 
to  say  whether  they  were  Christians  or  Pagans,  and  others 
frequented  the  Jewbh  assemblies  quite  as  much  os  the 
Christian.  '  To  these  ho  said :  ”  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions ;  if  Judaism  be  true,  embrace  it  altogether, 
and  cease  to  annoy  the  Church ;  if  Christianity  be  true, 
abide  in  it,  and  foUow  it.” 

The  power  which  Chrysostom  wielded  oyer  his  fickle 
but  impressible  hearers,  was  not  altogether  due  to  his 
religious  earnestness.  Like  many  of  the  Fathers,  he 
borrowed  from  the  world  the  weapons  which  he 
employed  in  the  seryice  of  the  Church.  The  fayourite 
pupil  of  the  old  Pagan  sophist  Libanius,  who  nerer  forgaye 
the  Christians  for  haying  **  stolen  John,”  he  practised  for 
some  time  at  the  bar,  where  his  eloquence  gained  him 
great  applause.  But  he  was  early  attracted  to  the  ascetic 
piety  of  his  time ;  and  spent  some  years  in  monastic  seclu¬ 
sion  ere  he  was  ordain^  priest,  and  became  the  fayourite 
preacher  of  Antioch.  These  years  of  monastic  retire¬ 
ment  left  an  abiding  mark  upon  his  character.  He  came 
back  among  his  fellow-citizens  a  rery  different  man  from 
the  young  lawyer  who  had  left  them.  Henceforth  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  ordinary  business  and  amusements, 
and  if  he  o^ryed  their  life  and  manners  with  a  keen  eye, 
it  was  only  that  he  might  strike  their  vices  with  a  surer 
aim,  or  find  in  them  parables  of  the  unseen.  The  severity 
of  his  rebukes  is  such  that  we  sometimes  wonder  that  they 
were  endured.  But  the  lofty  and  disinterested  character 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of  his 
hearers,  which  shone  through  his  passionate  rebukes  and 
invectives,  made  Antioch  love  the  austere  and  irritable 
little  man  who  was  always  at  least  as  hard  upon  himself  as 
upon  others.  From  the  year  386  until  39?  Chrysostom 
carried  on  his  ministry  in  Antioch.  In  that  year  Nectarius, 
the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  died,  and  it  was  needful  to 
find  a  successor  for  the  metropolitan  See.  It  was  a  much 
coveted  post,  and  Constantinople  was  soon  filled  with  bishops 
canvassing  and  even  bribing  all  who  had  influence  in 
procuring  the  appointment.  Eutropius,  however,  who  had 
probably  heard  Chrysostom  when  in  Antioch,  advised  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  him  to  the  vacant  See.  That  was  done, 
and  as  it  was  known  that  Chrysostom  would  decline  the 
dignity,  and  that  Antioch  would  refuse  to  part  with 
him,  he  was  decoyed  to  a  lonely  place,  seized  by  the 
Imperial  Guards,  and  carried  off  by  force  to  the  capital. 
In  Constantinople,  as  in  Antioch,  crowds  thronged  to  hear 
his  eloquent  discourses  ;  but  his  austere  monastic  virtue 
made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  now  a  ruler  as  well  as 
a  preacher ;  and  his  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  terribly 
strict,  instead  of  entertaining  sumptuously  in  his  palace, 
and  making  things  comfortable  all  round,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  he  liv^i  a  life  so  abstemious  and  unworldly  that 
it  was,  as  an  old  biographer  says,  to  the  secularised  bishops 
and  dergy  of  the  time,  “  like  a  lamp  to  sore  eyes.”  The 
^r  loved  him,  for  he  was  their  benefactor  and  protector, 
but  the  wedthy  and  powerful  began  to  hate  the  man  who 
exposed  their  rices  with  so  unsparing  a  hand.  The  Em¬ 
press  Eudoxia  patronised  him  greatly  at  first,  but  she 
too,  became  his  enemy  when  she  discovered  that  neither 
ber  munificent  gifto  to  the  Church,  nor  her  condescension 
to  himself  personally,  could  silence  his  rebukes.  •  This  was 
more  than  could  be  endured ;  and,  after  several  attempts,  a 
eagne  between  the  Court  and  the  ecclesiastics  hostile  to 
im  succeeded  in  ridding  the  gay  capital  of  the  uncom- 
forUble  Archbishop.  e 

The  story  of  Chrysostom's  struggles  with  the  Court  of 
Comtantinople,  and  with  his  ecclesiastical  opponents,  is 
well  told  in  Mr  Stephens's  work.  The  sympathy  of  the 
reader  all  dong  goes  with  the  high-minded  prelate  in  his 
conflict  with  the  base  men  a^  women  around  him.  , 


Haughty  and  iriscible  he  was,  no  doubt ;  the  latter  frailty 
he  confetses ;  aui  some  of  his  actions  appear  to  the  English 
reader  too  like  stage-play,  as  in  the  case  of  Eutropius  when 
the  curtain  is  let  down  in  the  church,  and  the  people 
behold  the  fallen  minister,  who  had  fled  there  for  sanctnaiy, 
clinging  ^  to  a  pillar,  and  the  preacher  points  to  him,  and 
makes  him  the  subject  of  a  vanitas  vanitatum  sermon. 

Mr  Stephens's  account  of  the  theology  of  Chrysostom  is 
less  complete  than  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
It  is  certainly  not  an  easy  task  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
the  theology  of  a  writer  whose  works  are  cast  in  a  popular 
form,  and  are,  moreover,  so  voluminous  that  ”  it  belongs 
to  God  rather  than  to  man  to  know  them,”  as  Suidas 
plaintively  remarks.  Chrysostom  was  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  this  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  his  sermons.  His  remonstrances  and 
entreaties  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  feels  that  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  his  hearers  are  in  their  own  hands.  In  this  respect 
he  difiers  greatly  from  Augustine. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Chrysostom  exhibits  quali¬ 
ties  rarely  met  with  in  sensational  and  rhetorical  preachers. 
In  none  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  do  we  find  so  much 
sober  sense  regarding  the  meaning  of  Scripture  as  in  him. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sound  principles  of  the 
exegeti<^  school  of  Antioch  to  which  he  belonged,  which 
followed  the  grammatical  and  literal  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion,  and  discarded  the  allegories  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  In  matters  of  dogmatic  belief  he  held  the  faith  of 
his  times,  which  was  neither  that  of  the  apostles  nor  that  of 
modem  churches.  As  Mr  Stephens  points  out,  none  of  the 
parties  of  the  present  day  can  fairly  claim  him  for  their 
own.  He  is  neither  Anglican,  Evangelical,  nor  Catholic, 
though  he  has  something  in  common  with  all  the  three. 
But  it  is  not  the  theology,  but  the  life  of  Chrysostom, 
which  gives  him  his  best  claim  to  be  remembered.  Dante 
placed  him  in  Paradise  between  Nathan  the  Seer  and 
Anselm  of  England ;  and  certainly  among  those  who  have 
boldly  denounced  wrong  in  high  ^aces,  and  fallen  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  their  fidelity,  history  knows  few  names  that  deserve 
more  honour  than  the  Archbishop  who  died  in  exile  be¬ 
cause  he  would  neither  flatter  an  Empress  nor  enter  into 
the  cabals  of  his  fellow-ecclesiastics. 


MB  ZINCKE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  EGYPT. 

Egypt  of  the  Pkaraoht  and  of  the  Ktdivi,  By  J.  Barham  Ziucke. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  a  series  of  brilliant  and  suggestive  essays,  Mr  Zincke 
puts  before  us  a  picture  of  Egypt,  past  and  present. 
Although  it  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  notes  of  a 
tour  made  through  the  country  in  the  early  months  of  last 
year,  his  work  does  not  contain  any  of  the  objectionable 
features  that  we  too  often  discover  in  compilations  from 
a  diary.  We  are  not  wearied  with  accounts  of  the  impedi¬ 
menta  of  modern  travel,  of  the  number  of  packages  the 
author  had  with  him,  or  of  his  bargains  with  Nile  boatmen 
and  donkey-boys.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  -travellers 
would  take  a  lesson  from  this  negative  merit  of  Mr  Zincke's 
book,  and  would  plunge  as  he  does  headlong  into  the  coun¬ 
try  he  here  describes. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
geography,  the  geology,  the  topography,  and  especially  the 
early  history  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  its  pyramids,  its 
ruined  temples,  and  the  other  remains  of  its  ancient  civilisa¬ 
tion.  ”  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,”  wrote  Herodotus, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  Mr  Zincke  shows  at 
the  present  day  that  the  country  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile  in  a 
double  sense.  The  Nile,  in  the  first  place,  excavated  the 
valley,  and  then  filled  it  up  with  alluvium  ;  and  of  the  valley 
thus  cut  out  Egypt  was  formed.  For  thousands  of  years, 
indeed,  this  mighty  river  has  been  bringing  down  from  the 
highlands  of  Central  Africa  its  freight  of  fertile  soil,  and 
depositing  it  for  the  use  of  man.  An  important  peculiarity 
of  the  country  resulting  from  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
is  that  it  3rield8  both  a  winter  and  a  summer  harvest, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  two  climates,  the  one  tem¬ 
perate  and  the  other  tropical.  Thus  l^th  the  wheat 
and  cotton  are  grown  under  the  palms  of  Egypt,  and 
the  variety  of  its  produce  ought  to  add  greatly  to  the 
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woftlth  ftod  rotouroes  of  tbo  country.  Mr  Zinoko  shows, 
with  much  cogency  of  reasoning  and  facility  of  illustration, 
how  the  characteristios  of  surrounding  nature  affected  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient  G^ptians,  and  moulded 
their  political  and  social  being.  Only  in  a  level  country 
^ilfA  Egypt  would  man  have  built  the  Pyramids ;  there 
they  outvie  nature,  and  are  veritable  mountains,  but,  in 
an  Alpine  eohntry^  they  would  have  been  but  pigmy 
monuments. 

To  the  Egyptian,  Mr  Zincke  remarks,  “  nature  meant 
the  broad,  iMneficent  river ;  the  green  pliun  ;  the  naked 
bounding  ridge  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
upon,  and  beyond  these,  the  lifeless,  colourless  desert^ 
above,  the  azure  depth  traversed  by  the  unveiled  sun 
by  day,  and  illumined  with  the  gleaming  host  of 
heaven  by  night.”  To  him  these  five  objects  were  all 
nature,  everywhere  the  same,  and  nothing  else.  He  saw 
**  no  dark  forests  of  ancient  oak  and  pine  ;  no  jutting  head¬ 
lands  ;  no  island-sown  seas ;  no  hills  watered  from  above, 
nor  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ;  no  springs  running 
among  the  hills ;  no  shady  valleys ;  no  smoking  moun¬ 
tains.”  The  configuration  of  the  country,  too,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  rain,  has  ever  given  to  the  GovemmMit, 
for  the  time  being,  every  natural  facility  for  making  itself 
a  despotism.  Egypt  is,  in  reality,  a  v^ley  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  five  miles  wide,  with  a  broad,  navigable 
river  flowing  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  Government 
will  always  be  in  possession  of  the  river,  while  any  insur¬ 
gents  must  remain  within  reach  of  the  troops  sent  against 
them.  They  could  not  withdraw  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  for  there  is  no  other  ground  they  could  occupy, 
except  the  arid  desert,  devoid  of  springs  and  rain,  where 
thirst  would  soon  reduce  them  to  submission.  Another 
reason  which  makes  the  Government  of  Egypt  omnipotent 
is  the  dependence  of  agriculture  on  irrigation.  If  the 
people  were  to  intermit  their  attention  to  their  shadoofs 
and  canals  for  the  purpose  of  insurrection,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  purpose,  starvation  would  ensue.  The  Government, 
too,  being  in  possession  of  the  river,  could,  at  any  time, 
stop  the  irrigation  by  destroying  the  shadoofs  and  canals 
of  a  rebellious  district.  Mr  Zincke,  having  shown  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Egyptians  to  escape  from  the 
despotism  which  now  weighs  them  down  so  heavily,  goes 
on  to  say  that  their  only  chance  is  from  external  aid.  The 
Egyptians  themselves,  he  tells  us,  wish  that  some  European 
Power  would  assume  the  protectorate  of  the  country,  and 
they  look  to  England  to  carry  out  what  they  consider  the 
natural  conclusion  of  existing  conditions.  Oertainly  there 
are  some  reasons  in  favour  of  our  interference,  now  that 
the  Suez  Oanal  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  for,  as  Mr  Zinoka 
points  out,  in  the  event  of  a  war  we  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  holding  it  ourselves,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
occupying  its  two  extremities.  **  We  should  be  obliged  to 
take  care  that  neither  an  enemy  blocked  it  up,  nor  a  friend 
permitted  it  to  go  out  of  repair.” 

Leaving  these  political  foreshadowings,  we  come  to  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  mighty 
works  which  they  have  left  behind  them.  In  endeavouring 
to  answer  the  question,  ”  Who  were  the  Egyptians  t  ”  Mr 
Zincke  urges  that  it  is  highly  improbable  they  were  a 
Semitic  race,  and  that  several  Egyptian  institutions  and 
customs  become  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  of  an 
Aryan  origin.  He  points  to  their  religion,  to  their  artistic 
and  scientific  tastes  and  aptitudes,  and  especially  to  their 
genius  for  organbation.  Herodotus,  indeed,  observed  that 
the  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks  in  being  content  each 
of  them  with  a  single  wife ;  and  we  ourselves  can  see  from 
the  sculptures  that  the  affectionate  relation  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  was  European  rather  than  Oriental  in  senti¬ 
ment.  However,  this  at  least  b  only  an  hypothesis  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accepted.  Every  writer,  indeed,  at  the 
present  day,  be  he  historian,  philologbt,  traveller,  or  novelist, 
makes  use  of  the  term  ”  Aryan  ”  to  account  for  the  widest 
diversities  of  race,  language,  and  characteristics,  and  it  b 
quite  time  that  the  term  should  be  used  in  a  more  exact 
and  scientific  manner.  When  Mr  Zincke  tells  us  that 
labour  was  ”  squandered  on  the  Pyramids,  because  it  could 
not  bo  bottled  up,”  he  b  very  near  the  truth.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  the  time  of  Cheops  had  no  coined  money,  neither 
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use  they  could  then  have  constructed  it  at  half  the  cost,  ,  dition  ;*  **  that  **  he  was  ably  assisted  a  certain  rev..gentle- 
Sd  would,  moreover,  have  had  a  supply  of  water  in  the  man,  then  chaplain  at  Atfen,  who  had  gsdned  for  hhnttlf 
desert.  The  concluding  chapter  is  really  a  sermon,  which  the  honourable  epithet  of  Shaytan  Abvaa,  or  White  Devil 
ahftuld  imagine  Mr  Zincke  preached  to  his  parishioners  that  the  apathy  of  Brigadier  Oochlan  and  the  active 


on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return  from  the  East.  jealousy  of  his  assistant.  Captain  Pl^air,”  also  contributed 

_ _ _  to  thwart  all  Captain  Burton’s  views,  and  to  bring  about^ 

more  or  less  directly,  the  bloody  disaster  which  befell  him 
CAPTAIN  BUBTON  ON  CAPTAIN  SPEKE.  and  his  party  at  Berberih ;  and,  finally,  that  **  the  Bight 

.  .  Cii.,  Ulani,  and  Coast.  B,  R!ch«d  F.  Burton.  In  Honourable  th»  aoimnioT.General  of  India,  the  late  Lord 

Tinsley.  Dalhousie,  of  pemicious  memory,  thought  more  of  using 

^  e  ‘j  Au  I.  .-a 1* ra «  injuries  to  cut  ofi  tlw  slsve  tfado,  thsH  of  doing  us 

We  are  afraid  that  these  two  rambling,  egoistical,  and  although  justice  might  easny  hare  been  done." 

sacossively  bulky  volumes  wdl  P'ove  tiresome  re^^g  even  7 

to  the  most  ardent  student  of  Afn^u  tearel  Em^^d  commented  upon,  and  we  .hould  certainly  not 

h,  a  mass  of  inelevant  and  oomparaUvely,  if  not,  in  so^  reproduced  them  h  J  w^  not  conridered  it  necelssaty 

instances,  suj^rlaUve  y  unin  res  ing  m  r,  ey  con  in  show  that  Captain  Speke  is  not  the  only  person  whose 
a  record  of  Captain  Burton  s  exploratmns  on  the  eaate™  ^  Captain  Burton  IWves  to  blacken.  ^  ^ 
coast  of  Afnca  during  the  years  liJ57  and  1858,  and  the 


earlier  months  of  18.59.  In  the  introductory  chapter  we  '^e  “ot  intimately  enough  acquainted  with  Captain 
are  incidentally  informed  that  this  journey  was  originally  Burton’s  services  as  “  Chief  of  Staff  in  that  thoroughly  well- 
undertaken  with  the  “  design  of  reaching  the  unknown  abused  corps,  the  Bashi-Bazuks,”  to  appreciate  the  meritt 
reffions  and  of  striking  the  Nile  sources  via  the  Eastern  *  proposal  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Kars,  “  diplomati- 
Coast-’’  but,  as  we  meet  with  no  other  reference  to  this  left  for  months  to  slow  death  by  starvation,”  which, 

uurpose  throughout  the.  body  of  the  work,  we  must  infer  ^Beris,  led  to  his  being  reported  home  as  a  ‘  brouiUon  ’ 

that  so  far  at  least  as  Captain  Barton  is  concerned,  the  turbulent,”  and  left  him  free  agam  to  turn  his  atten* 

oriffinal  design  was  forgotten  or  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  ^^on  **  lovingly  towards  Africa  Central  and  Intertropical.” 
of  the  expedition.  The  title  of  this  book  accurately  These  things,  as  he  remarks  in  another  place,  will ‘'fit 
enough  defines  the  range  of  the  wanderings  described  in  it,  better  into  an  autobiography.”  It  is  more  to  the  pomt 
which  were  confined  to  the  Island  and  coast  of  Zanzibar.  In  observe  that  the  expedition  he  P^jected^  received  the 
several  respects  Captain  Burton’s  expedition  has  been  siugu-  countenance  of  the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society,  and  that 
larly  unfortunate,  and  one  of  the  chapters  of  accidents  con-  Government  contributed  1,000Z.,  tiMrough  Lord  Claren- 
nected  with  it  accounts  for  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  Foreign  Secretary,  towards  defraying  its  cost, 

in  the  pubheation  of  his  narrative.  Three  of  the  reporte  equal  sum  was  expected  from  then  ruling  Court 

that  Captain  Burton  sent  home  from  Zanzibar  went  astray,  Directors,  but  all  that  Captain  Burton  appears  to  havo 
one  of  them  having  been  “  annexed  by  a  skipper  on  the  r^eived  from  his.**  Merchant-Sultans”  was  formal  pOrmis* 
West  African  coast,  appropriated  by  his  widow,  exposed  at  **  ^  absent  from  duty  m  a  regim^tal  officer,  under 

a  London  bookseller’s  stall  (labelled  outside  Burton,  Original  ^ patronage  of  Her  British  Majesty  s  Government,  for  a 
MS.  Diary  in  Africa),  and  bought  by  an  English  artillery  exceeding  two  years,’  without  abatement  of 

officer,”  who  accidentally  left  it  in  the  hall  of  one  of  Her  P»y  allowances.  From  a  foot-note  to  the  «  Speke 
Majesty’s  Ministers  of  State,  where  it  was  recognised  and  chapter  of  this  work  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mr 
returned  to  the  owner.  But  Captain  Burton  thinks  that  F*mfilay,  that  »  this  fine  undertaking  was  madequately  sub- 
these  mishaps  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  unmixed  *ifil*6d ;  only  1,000Z.  was  supplied  by  the  Government 
regret.  “The  long  interval  of  a  decade,”  that  has  elapsed  tfircugh  the  Society  7601,  at  the  outset,  and  250/.  on 
since  his  return  from  Zanzibar,  **  has  borne  fruit.”  “  It  return.  The  rest  of  the  total  cost,  2,500/.,  was  de- 

has  given  me,”  he  declares,  “  time  to  work  out  the  subject,  ^y  ^^®  travellers.*'  Captain  Burton  oontrasU 

and,  better  stUl,  to  write  with  calmness  and  temper  upon  a  liberality  of  the  subsidy  granted  to  Captain  Speke  by 
theme  of  the  most  temper-trying  nature.”  We  shall  have  ^^®  Treasury  in  1860— which  amounted  to  2.600/.— with 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  “  temper-trying  theme,”  and  to  given  to  himself  and  Captain  Speke  together  in  1856, 

note  whether  years  have,  in  Captain  Burton’s  case,  brought  with  characteristic  taste,  remarks  that  the  latter  had 

the  philosophic  mind  to  which  he  here  lays  claim.  Besides  ^  disposal  “  a  sum  which,  with  the  Mperience  gained 
this  assumed  advantage,  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  in  his  faring  the  first  expedition,  was  amply  suflficient.”  But  m 
preface,  that  he  publishes  the  old  documents  he  has  addition  to  the  1,000/.,  Captain  Burton  received  assistance  of 
recovered,  “with  the  less  comnunction.  as  Zanzibar,  various  kinds.  “The  just  and  generous  Governor  [of  Bombay], 


occasion  to  refer  to  this  “  temper-trying  theme,”  and  to 
note  whether  years  have,  in  Captain  Burton’s  case,  brought 
the  philosophic  mind  to  which  he  here  lays  claim.  Besides 
this  assumed  advantage,  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  in  his 
preface,  that  he  publishes  the  old  documents  he  has 
recovered,  “  with  the  less  compunction,  as  Zanzibar, 


though  increasing  in  importance,  and  now  the  head-quarters  late^  Lord  Elphinstone,  who  had  ever  warmly  supported 
of  an  admiralty  court  and  two  mission  schools,  with  a  “y  projects,”  not  only  allowed  Lieutenant  Speke,  “  after 
printing  press  and  other  civilised  appliances,  has  not,  of  especial  requisition,”  to*accompany  Captain  Burton, 


late,  been  worked  out.”  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  our 
author  over-estimates  the  value  of  his  work,  and  a  little 
farther  on  he  declares  that,  “  had  a  certain  publisher 
carried  out  his  expressed  intention  of  introducing  a  resume  ” 
of  Baron  von  der  Decken’s  ‘  Beisen  in  Ost-Afrika  in  der 
Jahren  1859  bis  1861,’  “  in  English  dress  to  the  British 
public,”  he  should  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
writing  these  volumes.” 

No  portion  of  this  book  is  more  interesting  and  insiruc- 


altbough  “  nothing  could  persuade  the  Court  of  Directora 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Speke,”  bnt  he 
also  “  kindly  ordered  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’# 
sloop  of  war  Ehohhistone''  to  convoy  the  expedition  from 
Bombay.  The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  L.  Adamson,  Secretary  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  also  brought  Captain  Burton  under 
an  obligation  by  enabling  him  “  to  borrow  from  the 
public  stores  a  chronometer,  surveying  instruments,  and 
other  necessaries.”  These  details  may  be  somewhat  dry, 


tive  than  that  describing  the  circumstances  under  which  “  ^®  keUeve  the  public  generally  know  Uttle  of  the 

I  •  TV  .  .  .  _  t _  _ xT _ _  A A 


*  Captain  Burton’s  expedition  originated,  the  difficulties  he 
encountered,  and  the  assistance  he  received  in  getting  it 
•tart^,  except,  perhaps,  the  passages  that  illustrate  hU 
relations  with  other  travellers,  and  especially  with  his  cow- 
p^non  de  voyage.  The  exploration  of  Africa  may  in 


sources  from  which  the  means  for  Carrying  on  African 
explorations  are  supplied,  they  may  not  be  altogether  un«> 
interesting. 

After  recording  that  he  was  thus  instrumental  in  obtain* 
ing  permission  for  Captain  Speke  to  accompany  the  expo* 


^ese  nays  almost  be  described  as  a  profession,  and  Captain  dition.  Captain  Burton  studiously  and  aternly  refrains  from 
Burton  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  mentioning  his  companion’s  name  throughout  his  narrative, 
hat  actuate  some  of  its  members.  Certainly  the  revela-  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  reetriCted  the  exercise 
tions  made  in  this  work  will  not  tend  to  raise  African  tra-  of  his  “  calmness  and  temper  ”  exdiusively  to  a  suppression 
j  ®f*  *  class  in  the  public  estimation,  and  they  are  even  of  the  part  that  Captain  Speke  took  in  the  expedition.  Bat 

^ess  Ukely  to  enhance  Captain  Barton’s  own  reputation.  His  he  has  not  done  so.  On  the  eontraiy,  he  has  appended  a 
<^mne8«  and  temper”  are  illustrated  in  one  page  of  his  first  chapter  to  his  work,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  Captain 
^lume,  wherein  we  read  that  “the  late  Dr  Buist,  editor  of  the  Speke,  which  he  describes  as  a  “  short  memoir,”  but  which  in 
djombay  Times,  had  orders  to  write  down  the  ‘  Somali  Expe-  reality  is  an  ungenerous  assault  on  the  character  of  his  quon* 
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friend.  An  obriotu  biae  pemdee  Captain  Bnrton’a 
account  of  tbe  petty  ditagreemente  and  mlsanderstandings 
that  preluded  the  final  rupture  between  himself  and  Captain 
Speke,  and  his  portrayal  of  Captain  Speke's  character.  **  To 
a  peculiarly  quiet  and  modest  aspect — aided  by  blue  eyes  and 
blonde  hair — to  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  an  almost 
childlike  simplicity  of  manner  which  at  once  attracted 
attention,  he  united  an  immense  and  abnormal  fund  of  self¬ 
esteem,  so  carefully  concealed,  however,  that  none  but  his 
intimates  suspected  its  existence.”  Captain  Burton  ought, 
perhaps,  to  deal  tenderly  with  a  defect  of  this  kind,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  have  existed,  but,  according  to  him;  Captain  | 
D^ke  had  much  worse  faults.  We  read,  for  instance,  that 
When  he  returned  to  England  in  1859  he  sought  to 
**  astonish  certain  of  the  Browns  by  speaking  a  manner  of 
broken  English,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  his  vernacular  in  the 
presence  of  strange  tongues.”  He  had  violent  quarrels 
with  several  people,  we  are  told ;  he  **  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  saying  unpleasant  things — an  Anglo-Indian 
peculiarity and  he  explained  to  Captain  Burton  that  “  he 
could  not  take  an  interest  in  an  expedition  of  which 
he  was  not  the  commander.”  All  this  is  very  bad, 
doubtless,  but  it  might  possibly  have  been  pardoned, 
had  he  not  added  duplicity  and  breach  of  faith  to 
his  other  offences.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  ”  the 
discovery  of  the  water  which  he  called  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  formed,”  by  Captain  Burton's  own  confession, 
the  point  whence  “Captain  Speke's  and  his  own  path 
diverged.”  We  read  that  after  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar 
Captain  Speke  “  fell  into  bad  hands,”  “  showed  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  hurry  home,”  that  Captain  Barton  was  warned 
that  ”  all  was  not  right,”  but  that,  notwithstanding,  when 
they  parted  at  Aden  the  two  “  were,  to  all  appearance, 
friends.”  It  had  been  arranged.  Captain  Barton  alleges, 
that  Captain  Speke  was  to  await  his  arrival  in  England, 
“  that  they  might  appear  together  before  the  Boyal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,”  and  Captain  Speke  wrote  from  Cairo 
**  reiterating  his  engagement.”  But  he  was  infiuenced  and 
persuaded  “  to  act  in  a  manner  which  his  own  moral  sense 
must  have  afterwards  condemned,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  par- 
doned  it.”  At  the  time  when  Captain  Speke  reached 
London,  we  are  told  the  Geographical  Society  “  could  not 
afford  to  lack  its  annual  lion,  whose  roar  was  chiefiy  to 
please  the  ladies  and  to  push  the  institution and  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  was  induced,  “  despite  the  palpable  injustice 
thus  done  to  the  organiser  and  leader  of  the  expedition, 
to  lecture  in  Burlington  House.”  To  crown  this  iniquity, 
his  lecture  was  so  successful  that  the  President  “  came  at 
once  to  the  conclusion,  *  Speke,  we  must  send  you  there 
again,*  and  a  committee  was  appointed  which  ended  its 
labours  by  recommending  the  most .  liberal  preparations  ” 
for  enabling  Captain  Speke  to  “  make  good  his  discovery  by 
connecting  the  Lake  with  the  Nile.”  This  was  dreadful, 
and  Captain  Barton  writes :  **  My  companion  now  stood  forth 
in  his  true  colours,  an  angry  rival,**  who  **  had  doubtless 
been  taught  that  the  expedition  owed  to  him  all  its  suc¬ 
cess.**  We  need  hardly  say  that  Captain  Barton  severely 
criticises  his  **  angry  rival*s*’  writings,  finding  his  geography 
extremely  loose,  his  anthropology  and  ethnology  “  mar- 
Tellous,”  and  his  “vagueness  of  thought  necessarily  ex¬ 
tending  itself  to  his  language.**  Captain  Barton's  own 
style,  we  may  be  permitted  incidentally  to  observe,  is  not 
free  from  very  serious  blemishes ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 
smallest  faults  of  his  present  work.  The  following  passage 
will  illustrate  other  peculiarities  than  his  taste  in  language 
and  mastery  over  composition.  “  Not  less  curious,”  says 
Captain  Speke's  impartial  critic,  “  is  the  awkward  scatter 
of  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  that  fioats  upon  the 
surface  of  his  volumes.  It  looks  as  though  some  friend 
h^  assured  the  author  that  his  work  would  not  *  go  down  * 
without  a  little  of  what  is  popularly  called  ‘  hashed  Bible  ;* 
and  that  the  result  had  been  the  recommendation  of  mis¬ 
sionary  establishments  at  the  Nile  sources.  I  am  assured, 
however,  that,  before  the  end  of  his  life.  Captain  Speke 
h^  greatly  changed  his  previous  opinions.  When  travelling 
with  me,  he  used  to  ignore  ‘  overruling  Providence  or  a 
future  state  *  in  a  style  whose  unstudied  conviction  some¬ 
what  surprised  me.”  If  Captain  Barton  was  really  shocked 
at  his  companion's  profanity,  he  ought  to  feel  gratified  now 


that  he  has  had  his  revenge.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
Captains  Barton  and  Speke  saw  each  other  was  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Association  in  Bath  on  Sept.  15, 1864,  the 
day  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  what  “  silly  tongues  ct^ed 
the  *  Nile  Duel.*  '*  “  We  looked  at  each  other,”  says  the 

survivor,  “  of  course  without  signs  of  recognition.  Some 
one  beckoned  to  him  from  the  bottom  of  the  hall.  At 
1.30  p.m.,  he  arose  and  ejaculating,  'I  can't  stand  this 
any  longer,*  he  left  the  room.  Three  hours  afterwards,  he 
was  a  oorpse.”  This  is  not  all,  however,  that  Captain 
Barton  has  to  say,  or  rather  to  insinuate.  “  The  calamity/’ 
he  remarks,  “  had  been  all  the  more  unexpected  as  he 
was  ever  remarkable  for  the  caution  with  which  he  handled 
his  weapon.  I  ever  made  a  point  of  ascertaining  a  fellow- 
traveller’s  habits  in  that  matter,  and  I  observed  that,  even 
when  our  canoe  was  shaken  and  upthrown  by  the 
hippopotamus,  he  never  allowed  his  gun  to  look  at  him  or 
at  others.”  This  chapter,  on  Captain  Speke,  we  may 
mention,  concludes  with  three  pages  of  verse  in  small  type 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Burton. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  and  important  in  the 
portions  of  this  book  in  which  Captain  Burton  recounts  the 
observations  he  made  daring  his  journey,  and  we  can  hardly 
say  that  wo  regret  not  having  left  ourselves  space  to  notice 
the  little  in  it  that  we  consider  of  interest  and  value. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  last  article  in  each  number  of  Blackwood  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  political  lamentation  of  the  true  old  Tory  sort. 
This  month's  article  is  entitled  “  The  Reasonable  Fears  of 
the  Country,”  and  is  even  more  alarmist  than  usual.  The 
writer  sees  terrible  portents  of  “  anarchy  and  ruin  ”  in  the 
sky,  and  finds  that  now  “many  monsters  are  scaring  society." 
“  In  healthy  times,”  he  says — that  is,  when  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  are  in  power,— “they  are  banished  to  the  outskirts 
of  society,  where,  in  darkness  and  squalor,  they  plot  their 
wickedness,  and,  amid  the  grinding  of  savage  teeth  and  the 
rolling  of  blood-shot  eyes,  they  yell  out  to  the  bats  and 
owls  their  denunciations  of  order.”  But  now  “  we  see  them 
all  advancing  boldly  into  daylight,  propounding  their  abomi¬ 
nable  doctrines  and  uttering  their  ominous  threats  to  the 
public  ear.**  These  monsters  are,  of  course,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr  Odger,  the  Internationalists  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  all  the  other  specimens  of  “Liberalism 
grown  to  its  natural  development,  wrought  out  to  its  inevi¬ 
table  end  ;  ”  and,  of  course,  the  parent  of  all  the  mischief 
is  “the  inefficient,  nay  dangerous  and  ruinous.  Ministry 
that  for  three  years  past  has  been,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
but  certainly,  assailing  or  undermining  every  rallying  place 
of  society,  every  stronghold  of  order :  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  present  Administration  has  heedlessly  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  plunder  and  violence,  sedition  and  blasphemy 
and  of  every  design  hostile  to  the  public  weal,  to  come  out 
of  the  holes  where  they  have  been  slinking,  and  to  publish 
their  noxious  doctrines  in  the  ears  of  the  whole  people.” 
This  is  certainly  strong  language. 

There  is  no  other  political  article  in  Blackwood^  and  poli¬ 
tics  are  not  prominently  discussed  in  any  of  the  other 
magazines.  “  The  Education  Difficulty  **  is  the  subject  of 
a  long  but  thin  article  in  the  Contemporary,  and  Maga's 
greatest  bugbear  is  discussed  by  Lord  Hobart  in  the  FoH^ 
nightly,  where  he  points  out  the  differences  and  the 
relationship  between  “The  International  and  the  Man- 
cheater  School.”  In  the  Fortnightly,  also,  besides  Mr 
John  Morley's  article  on  “  Irish  Policy,”  there  is  a  paper  by 
Mr  Arthur  Arnold  on  “  The  Political  Enfranchisement  of 
Women.’*  Another  political  question  of  the  day,  “  The 
Drink  Traffic  and  the  Permissive  Bill,”  is  consider^ — from  , 
the  rigid  teetotaller’s  point  of  view — by  Professor  Newman 
in  Fraser ;  in  which,  besides  another  letter  “  Concerning 
John’s  Indian  Affairs,”  in  which  the  Moslem  difficulty  is 
chiefiy  discussed,  there  b  a  very  notable  paper,  by  Mr  W.  G. 
Palgrave,.on  “  The  Mahometan  Revival.”  Mr  PaJgrave  sees, 
in  the  new  religions  life  that  is  permeating  all  ^hometan 
society,  “  a  world-movement,  an  epochal  phenomenon,” 
which  will  effect  an  important  revolution  in  the  East. 

An  essay  that  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Bfr  Pal* 
grave's  is  by  Mr  A.  0.  Lyall,  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  “The 
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Religion  of  an  Indian  Province ;  **  but  the  Fortnightly  which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest.  The  Picture  QalUi-y^ 
article  of  most  general  interest  is  that  by  Mr  Lewes  on  It  contains  four  pictures  copied  by  the  Woodbury  process. 
“  Dickens  in  Relation  to  Criticism,’*  in  which  is  made  a  Its^  letterpress  is  confined  to  descriptions  of  the  pictures, 
more  strictly  psychological  estimate  of  the  great  noveli8t*8  This  month’s  illustrations,  all  well  chosen  and  well  copied, 
•  wnrk  and  character  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Quite  as  are  Sir  E.  Landseer’s  “  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare :  **  Leslie’* 


interesting  in  its  way— perhaps  to  many  it  will  be  more 
interesting— is  the  sketch  of  Burns’s  life  contained  in  A 
Century  of  Great  Poets  ”  in  BlaeJewood,  In  answer  to  the 
frequent  complaint  that  Burns  was  not  suflSciently  valued 
by  the  great  folk  of  his  day,  the  writer  avers  that  he  was 
too  much  noticed  by  them,  and  that  through  their  influence 
he  was  partly  diverted  from  the  true  path  of  his  genius. 

And  to  oar  own  mind  all  the  sad  secret  of  the  poet’s  life,  the 
problem  which  it  is  so  hard  to  read,  is  contained  herein.  He  was 
nobly  qualified,  nobly  trained  for  his  true  oflQce,  which  lay  among 
ihat  class  broadly  and  naturally  entitled  “the  common  people,” — 
the  same  '.vho  crowded  the  hillsides  and  clustered  about  the  shores 
of  the  hake  in  Galilee,  listening— when  their  betters  did  not 
carato  listen.  Burns  was  their  born  exponent  in  his  day,  their 
minstrel,  their  prophet ;  but  the  moment  his  head  appeared  above 
the  level,  and  those  frank  fervid  eyes,  aglow  with  the  poet’s 
passion  of  surprised  delight  in  the  newness  and  loveliness  of  all 
he  saw,  the  world  beheld,  stared,  wondered,  and  asked  itself  what 
to  do  ?  This  strange  apparition  was  like  an  unexpected  visitor  at 
the  door.  Of  course  he  had  to  be  admitted  somehow.  The  con¬ 
ventional  superstition  which  is  just  strong  enough  to  keep  common 
minds  in  awe,  and  extort  those  ceremonial  observances  which 
superstition  finds  refuge  in,  of  respect  to  genius — made  it 
inevitable  that  when  once  the  man  became  visible,  he  should  be 
made  to  mount  up  higher,  at  least  for  the  moment,  and  to  sit 
down  at  the  master’s  table.  And  the  young  man  went  up  with 
his  glowing  eyes,  expecting  to  find  everything  there  that  imagina¬ 
tion  paints  of  noble  and  graceful  and  refined— and  found  a  flutter 
of  small-tdlk,  the  gossip  of  a  clique,  the  cleverness  of  local 
malice,  instead  of  that  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  which 
fancy  had  looked  for.  But  fancy  is  strong,  and  would  not  let 
him  believe  all  that  in  the  first  shock  he  must  have  felt,  of  be¬ 
wildered  disappointment  and  amaze.  The  impulse  of  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  come,  carried  him  on  to  a  certain 
gratification  in  bein^  thus,  as  it  were,  made  one  of  the  clique,  and 
initiated  into  all  their  personal  hatreds  and  jocular  enmities  ;  till 
at  last,  in  Lis  perfectly  real  yet  fictitious  enthusiasm,  he  lifted  the 
clear  voice,  given  to  him  for  so  much  nobler  purpose,  to 
sing  to  the  confusion  of  his  patrons’  adversaries,  adding  sharp 
darts  of  his  own  to  the  vulgar  gibe  and  coarse  baidinage,  which 
WM  not  his,  poor  boy,  nor  ever  would  have  entered  his  soul. 
Mightily  pleased,  no  doubt,  were  the  patrons  with  this  celestial 
slave  they  had  gotten,  this  Samson  whom  they  poked  in  his  big 
ribs,  and  made  to  stretch  out  his  muscles  for  their  admiration — till 
the  moment  came  when  they  had  enough  of  him,  and  required  no 
more.  This  natural  inevitable  process  ruined  Burns’s  life,  and 
broke  his  heart ;  and  it  seemed  for  one  terrible  moment  as  if  it 
might  ruin  his  work  too.  But  happily  genius  has  better  guards 
than  those  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  mere  humanity,  and  the  poet 
broke  his  bondage ;  the  poet — but  not  the  man. 
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more,  iiiis  natural  inevitable  process  ruined  Burns  a  life,  and  [•  These  hooka  are  or  will  be  separately  notioe] 

broke  his  heart ;  and  it  seemed  for  one  terrible  moment  as  if  it  tTr  n  *  l  ^ 

might  ruin  his  work  too.  But  happily  genius  has  better  guards  *^^11  incorporate  With  OUT  notices  of  ^is  week  i  cur- 

than  those  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  mere  humanity,  and  the  poet  rent  literature  comments  upon  some  books  that  we  had  not 
broke  his  boi^age ;  the  poet— but  not  the  man.  space  to  refer  to  last  Saturday.  Among  these  the  first  plaee 

We  mast  pass  over  many  interesting  articles  in  this  i*  due,  though  the  work  hardly  calls  for  lengthy  review,  to 
month’s  magazines  which  we  had  intended  to  refer  to.  In  Professor  Yonge’s  Three  Centuries  of  English  Literature, 
the  Gonlemporary  there  is  a  valuable  article,  by  the  Rev.  Its  thirty-six  chapters  appear  to  be  made  out  of  Mr  Yonge’a 
John  Hunt,  on  “  Rationalism  and  Ritualism,”  as  well  as  lectures  at  Belfast,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  most  college 
pspers,  very  diverse,  by  Dr  Carpenter  on  “Common  Sense,”  lectures.  They  show  that  the  author  knows  something  of 
and  by  Professor  Godwin  on  “  The  Fourth  Gospel.”  The  the  books  ho  describes,  and,  if  his  own  comments  are  not 
Lornhill  has  “  W^anderings  in  Japan  ”  by  MrMitford,  and  of  very  much  value,  may  be  referred  to  for  the  **  elegant 
besides  the  two  long  novels,  a  second  part  of  “  Riquet  k  extracts  ”  in  which  they  abound.  Mr  Yonge  discard* 
la  Houppe,”  in  which  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  graceful  Chaucer  and  Spenser  as  too  antiquated  for  modern  study^ 
hand  and  the  kindly  satiric  mind  of  Miss  Thackeray.  In  and  starts  with  Shakespeare.  He  divides  his  subject  into 
TtW^  Mr  Farjeon,  the  author  of  ‘Joshua  Marvel,*  seven  classes — “ dramatists  in  verse  and  prose ;  poets,  sub- 
^gins  a  new  novel,  “  London’s  Heart,”  and  Mr  Forman  is  divided  into  two  classes,  so  as  to  take  lyric  poetiy  sepa- 
hard  upon  Mr  Robert  Buchanan  for  his  famous  or  infamous  rately  from  that  of  other  kinds  ;  historians  ;  essayisU  ; 
emy  on  “  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.”  In  St  PauVs  orators,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  pulpit ;  and  novel- 
Mr  Buchanan  patronises  Dickens  as  “  The  Good  Genie  of  ists  and  ho  gives  epitomes  and  specimens  of  the  writings 
iction,  and,  much  better  reading,  we  have  a  continna-  of  each  in  chronological  order.  His  criticisms  are  scanty 
jhon  of  Hawthorne’s  posthumous  romance  “  Septimius.”  and  uninstructive,  and  his  style  is,  as  usual,  tedious. 

Temple  Bar  would  be  worth  buying,  if  only  for  the  “  Recol-  Happily  all  studenU  are  not  of  Professor  Yonge’s  opinion 
lections  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  bis  Friends,”  by  Dr  Dorn,  as  to  the  obsoleteness  of  Spenser.  The  numerous  editions, 
the  Ca^llmeister  of  Berlin  ;  and  London  Society,  though,  as  cheap  and  costly,  of  his  writings  attest  his  ^puUrity,  and 
U8ual^  in  February,  overloaded  with  Valentine  literature,  we  fear  no  abatement  of  it.  Cheaper  uian  any  other 
contains  a  very  interesting  notice  of  Georges  Sand.  Mr  edition,  when  it  is  completed,  will,  we  belicre,  be  that  in- 
^ollope’s  and  Mrs  Oliphant’s  novels  are  continued  in  Good  eluded  among  The  Aldine  Poets  that  are  now  bebg  rs-ismisd 


ubcraiure  lor  cniidren.  (Jollier  s  •  Liifs  ot  openser,  ana  mr  uoiuers  mxu  oi  xuw 

e  ArUJoumal  has,  for  one  of  its  three  engravings,  an  Shepheardcs  Calender,*  and  ‘  The  Faerie  Qneene,  as  far  as 
of  De  Coninck’s  picture,  “The Tambourine,”  the  fifth  canto  of  the  third  book.  Mr  Collier’s  edition  is 
others  being  Tidey’s  “  Woman  of  Samaria,”  and  Noble’s  not  quite  trustworthy,  but  they  who  have  no  other  can  gei 
u  pture,  “  Amy  and  her  Fawn,”  the  latter  being  also  no  harm  by  following  it,  and  they  who  have  will  be  glad  to 
flood  indeed.  compare  his  readings  with  those  of  other  critics. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  number  of  a  shilling  monthly,  It  is  enough  to  note  the  publication  of  the  first  instal* 
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ment  of  a  nevr  edition  of  Mr  Morrii’s  Earthly  Paradise, 
which  i0  to  be  ieaued  in  ten  monthly  paxU.  The  flrst  part 
contains  the  “  Prologue**  and  “  Atalanta’s  Bace,**  well 
printed,  and  in  a  neat  limp  corer,  and  just  suited  for  the 
pockets  or  knapsacks  of  the  many  readers  who  are  sure  to 
welcome  its  appearance  in  ihit  very  portable  shape. 

In  Mr  Watman  Smith*8  ViUage  Life  and  Sketches,  with 
other  Poems,  we  have  a  kindly  meant  volume  of  verse, 
which  the  author  himself  sufficiently  criticises  when  he 
fays,  in  his  preface,  that  they  “  call  for  no  special  com¬ 
ment,  being  the  spontaneous  productions  of  idle  time,  and 
must  be  judged  of  by  their  truthfulness  to  nature  and 
lyrical  harmony.** 

The  Spirit  of  Praise,  which  has  already  appeared  in  a 
more  costly  edition,  is  a  very  judicious  collection  of  hymns, 
made  for  home  reading  rather  than  for  public  singing. 
They  are  chosen  from  writers  new  and  old,  and  the  hand¬ 
some  volume  in  which  they  appear  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  very  good  woodouts. 

In  Our  Morals  cmd  Manners,  the  Bev  J.  Baldwin  Brown 
offers  two  “  pastorals  **  entitled  **  ToungMen  and  Maidens  ** 
and  “  Buying  and  Selling  and  Getting  Gain,**  being  such 
practical  exhortations  as  a  pastor,  anxious  for  the  moral 
welfare  and  culture  of  his  congregation,  might  address  to 
them  on  the  prevalent  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
times.** 

The  Bev.  W.  B.  Galloway,  M,  A.,  comes  forward  in  Physi- 
eal  Facts  and  Scriptural  Record,  under  a  conviction,  as  he 
tells  us  in  an  **  epistle  dedicatory,*'  that  “  it  is  necessary  to 
encounter  infidel  science — no  slight  antagonist,  but  an 
adversary  who  now  vaunts  himself  in  the  mature  and 
magnificent  development  of  his  stature,  and  who  has 
arrayed  his  ponderous  frame  with  the  most  polished  and 
massive  scientific  armour,  as  an  altogether  impenetrable 
panoply.**  We  need  quote  no  further ;  but  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  is  so  amusing  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our 
readers:  I  am  conscious,**  says  the  champion  o'  the 

Scriptural  Record,  **  that  the  light  equipment  with  which 
I  enter  the  field  may  provoke  confident  disdain  ;  but  I  enter 
it  with  a  humble  trust  in  the  God  of  truth,  the  Creator  and 
Bedeemer  of  the  world,  and  imih  a  steady  eye  for  the  joints 
of  the  harness.**  The  italics  are  our  own.  Does  not  this 
sound  like  a  parody  on  *^Fear  the  Lord  and  keep  your 
powder  dry  ?  ** 

Ilmr  to  Complete  the  Reformation  is  an  eloquent  lecture, 
lately  delivered  by  Mr  Edward  Maitland  at  Manchester, 
urging  the  importance  of  reconstructing,  instead  of  disesta¬ 
blishing,  the  English  Church.  We  are  not  convinced  by 
Mr  Maitland*s  arguments,  some  of  which  were  forcibly 
urged  by  him  in  our  columns  a  month  ago  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  acceptableness  of  his  plan,  if  only 
it  could  be  realised. 

Let  118  complete  the  Reformation  by  freeing  our  own  Church 
from  its  ancient  limitations,  which  are  of  the  nursery.  Let  us 
release  our  teachers  from  the  corner  in  which  they  have  so  long 
been  cramped,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  take  greater  delight  in 
exploring  the  many  mansions  which  compose  the  whole  glorious 
house  of  the  universe,  and  unfolding  in  turn  to  their  hearers 
whatever  they  can  best  tell,  whether  of  science,  philosophy, 
religion,  art,  or  morality,  not  necessarily  neglecting  those  spiritual 
metaphysics  to  which  they  have  in  great  measure  hitherto  been 
restricted,  and  the  consequence  of  which  restriction  has  been  but 
to  distort  them  and  all  else  from  their  due  proportion.  In  the 
'Church  thus  reformed,  all  subjects  that  tend  to  edification  will  be 
fitting  ones  for  the  preacher.  But  whatever  the  subject,  the 
method  will  have  to  be  but  one,  always  the  scientific,  never  the 
doraatic  method.  The  appeal  will  be  to  the  intellects,  the  hearts, 
and  the  consciences  of  the  living,  never  to  mere  authority,  living 
or  dead  There  w  ill  be  no  heresy,  because  no  orthodoxy ;  or 
rather,  the  question  of  heresy  as  against  orthodoxy  will  be  a 
question  of  method,  not  of  conclusions.  From  the  pulpits  of  such 
a  church  no  gonuine  student  or  thinker  will  be  excluded,  but  will 
find  welcome  everywhere  from  congregations  composed,  not  of 
the  women  only  and  the  weaker  brethren,  but  of  men,  men  with 
brains  and  culture  I  Who  knows  what  edifices  of  knowledge  may 
be  reared,  what  reaches  of  spiritual  perception  may  be  attained, 
upon  a  basis  from  which  all  the  rubbish  of  ages  has  been  cleared 
away,  and  where  all  that  is  useful  and  true  in  the  past  is  built 
into  the  foundations  of  the  future.^  Who  can  tell  how  nearly  we 
may  attain  to  the  perfections  of  the  blessed  when,  no  longer 
straitened  in  heart  and  mind  and  spirit  by  a  narrow  sectarianism, 
but  with  the  scientific  and  the  verifiable  everywhere  substituted 
for  the  dogmatic  and  the  incomprehensible,  the  veil  which  has  so 
long  shrouded  the  universe  as  with  a  thick  mist  shall  be  altogether 
withdrawn,  when  the  All  is  revealed  w'ithout  stint  to  our  gaze  in  j 


such  degree  as  each  is  able  to  bear,  and  Theology  no  longer 
serves  but  to  paint  and  darken  the  windows  througn  which  man 
gazes  out  into  the  infinite! 

Christianity  and  Education  in  India  is  another  lecture. 
It  was  delivered,  last  November,  to  the  Sunday  Lecture 
Society,  by  Mr  Jyram  Row,  a  native  of  Mysore,  and  was 
report^  in  our  columns  at  the  time. 

Mr  Chesson’s  Princes  of  India  is  also  a  printed  lecture. 
It  is  an  eloquent  protest  against  our  too  common  method 
of  treating  the  Indian  potentates,  which  is,  however,  greatly 
marred  by  his  lengthy  defence  of  the  preposterous  claims 
of  the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal. 

From  New  York  we  have  received  an  interesting  work  on 
Japan  in  Our  Lay,  which  has  been  “  compiled  and 
arranged  **  by  Mr  Bayard  Taylor,  and  is  the  first  volume 
of  an  “Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and 
Adventure.’*  The  series  “  is  designed  to  furnish  a  clear, 
picturesque,  and  tolerably  complete  survey  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  lands  and  races,  as  it  is  supplied  by  travellers 
and  explorers,  especially  those  of  our  own  times.**  Mr 
Taylor’s  volume  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Sir 
Butherford  Alcock  and  M.  Humbert,  but  has  some  original 
chapters,  and  it  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  very  good 
illustrations. 

General  Marcy’s  Border  Beminiscencos  fill  another  illus¬ 
trated  book,  published  in  New  York.  General  Marcy’s 
;  *  Prairie  Traveller  *  and  ‘  Army  Life  on  the  Border  *  are 
I  well  known.  The  new  volume  is  described  by  him  as  “  a 
compilation  of  random  sketches  written  in  leisure  hours, 
during  a  period  of  several  years  ;  for  the  most  part  records 
of  the  results  of  long  personal  experience  in  a  sphere  of 
life  that  has  hitherto  found  but  few  chroniclers.”  It  is  very 
readable,  and  doubtless  tolerably  accurate. 

Mr  Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master  is  a  very  humorous 
sketch  of  life  in  Indiana,  and  a  lively  illustration  of  manners 
and  customs  in  the  whole  of  the  back-country  districts  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  another  contribution  to  the 
thoroughly  native  comic  literature  that  is  growing  up  in 
America. 

M.  Urbain-Dobois’s  Household  Cookery  Book,  abridged 
from  his  larger  works,  though  itself  tolerably  large,  contains 
more  than  a  thousand  recipes.  If  it  is  true  to  its  promise, 
which  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing,  and 
“  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  extending  culinary 
instruction  to  the  smallest  kitchen  and  the  most  modest 
housekeeping,”  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  generally 
acceptable  than  its  huge  predecessors. 

The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1872  does  credit 
to  the  enterprise  and  promptitude  of  its  publishers,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  a  highly  useful  publication.  Like  its 
predecessor,  it  has  been  compiled  from  inquiries  made  in  a 
house-to-house  visitation,  and  it  notes  changes  of  places 
of  business  and  residence  in  the  city  up  to  Christmas 
last,  besides  containing  a  vast  amount  of  information 
relating  to  the  livery  companies,  public  companies,  &c. 
It  is  also  accompanied  by  a  map  on  which  the  name  of 
every  street,  court,  or  turning  is  clearly  printed. 

The  Post  Office  Directory  to  the  Watch  and  Clock  Trades, 
etc.,  is  another  addition  to  the  valuable  series  of  works  in 
which  the  publishers  apparently  intend  to  codify  all  the 
trades  of  our  whole  island.  In  this  volume  all  the 
watchmakers  and  kindred  trades  of  London  are  first  enu¬ 
merated,  and  then  double  indexes  are  given  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  first  arrayed  according  to  trades,  the 
second  according  to  places.  The  preface  tells  us  that 
there  are  in  London,  besides  jobbing  workmen,  about 
1,400  master  watch  and  clock  makers,  and  about  three 
times  as  many  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  who  make  about 
45,000  gold  watches  and  about  150,000  silver  watches  every 
year,  the  imported  goods  being  nearly  as  numerous. 
Statistics  are  also  given  about  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
and  the  other  trades  to  which  the  volume  refers. 

DehretVs  Peerage  and  Baronetage  and  Knightage  for 
1872,  two  goodly  volumes,  maintain  their  old  character  as 
very  full  and  handy  sources  of  information  about  titled  fami¬ 
lies.  They  show  that  eighteen  peers  and  thirteen  peeresses, 
thirty-one  baronets  and  thirty-three  knights  died  last  year* 
Four  new  peers  and  six  new  baronets  were  created.  Four 
baronetcies  became  extinct,  and  thirty-nine  commoners  re¬ 
ceived  knighthood. 
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Numerous  improvements  have  this  year  been  made  in 
Dod's  Peerage,  and  considerably  more  than  a 

hundred  names  have  been  added  to  it.  Among  the  class 
of  Uhlia  a  un  hiblia  to  which  it  belongs,  this  work  is 
unrivalled  as  regards  price  and  facility  of  reference. 

The  Index  Scholasiicus  is  described  in  the  title-page 
^  a  guide  to  parents  in  the  choice  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  preparatory  to  the  professional  or  other  occupations  of 
their  children  and  although  the  editor  has  not  succeeded 
in  every  case  in  obtaining  all  the  information  that  might 
be  desired,  the  book  is  a  tolerably  complete  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  principal  colleges  and  schools  in  Great 
Britain.  A  work  of  this  kind  was  much  needed,  and  Mr 
Kemp  Philp  has  evidently  spared  himself  no  trouble  to 
make  it  as  accurate  and  practically  useful  as  possible.  It 
is  provided  with  an  index  of  the  institutions  and  of  the 
principal  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  prizes  noticed  in 
the  list. 

Mr  Ellis  A.  Davidson’s  handbooks  on  Gothic  Stone>Work 
and  Pramng  for  Stone- Masons,  two  of  Messrs  Cassell  and 
Co.’s  Technical  Manuals,  are  thoroughly  practical  and  trust¬ 
worthy  works. 


to  rejMrt  that  after  pajlna  iatereat  to  oostomerf  and  all  oharma,  allowing 
for  rebate  and  making  provliion  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  £98,008  5s.  lid.  This  sum,  add^  to  t4,449  17s.  id.,  brought  from 
account,  produces  a  total  of  £102,548  Ss.  3d. 

The  ura^  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  hidf-rear  is  reoonunended, 
bonus  of  Si  per  cent.,  both  free  of  inoome-tax,  which  will 
absorb  £95  ooo,  and  leave  £7,548  3s.  8d  to  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and 
Lioss  Nea^^unt.  The  present  dividend  and  bonus  added  to  the  June 
parent  ^1  make  18^  per  cent,  for  the  year  1871. 

^e  Directora  have  to  announce  the  retirement  of  their  esteemed 
colleague.  Lord  Alfred  Hervey,  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
^  Kcwirer-Oeneral  <rf  Inland  Revenue.  Abraham  Hodgson  PbiU- 
potte  Esq.,  hu  been  dected  a  director  in  his  stead,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement. 

The  ^rectors  retiring  by  roUtion  are:  Philip  Patton  Blyth,  Esq.. 

Morley,  Lsq.,  and  Aoraham  Hodgson  Phiflpotts,  Esq.,  who,  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re  election.  .  hi  .  — o 

The  divided  and  bonus,  together  £1  188.  per  share,  flue  of  income-tax, 
vdll  M  pa^ble  Id  the  Head  Oflloe  or  at  any  of  the  Atwches  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  12th  lust. 

SALAKCB  8HBJBT  OB  THB  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY, 

DBG.  SI,  1871. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  paid  up . £1,000,000  0  0 

Reserve  Fund . . .  500,000  0  0 

Amount  due  by  the  Bimk  for  customers’ 

biUan^,Ac .  £16,116,730  5  9 

Liabilities  on  acceptances,  covered  by 
securities .  2.778.016  6  7 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  ft-iHn 

last  account . 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  alter 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubt- 
fhl  debts,  via . . . 


2,778,016 


4,449  17 


18,894,746  12 


283,231  19  10 


287,681  17 


Established,  1840. 

CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND 
ASSDEANOE  INSTITUTION, 

9 and  10  KING  STREET,  GHKAPSIDB,  LONDON. 
Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


The  Teir  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LLD.  I  W.  F.  Skene,  Ksol,  W.S  ,  LL.D. 
Williaia  Kmmens.  Esq.  I  Herbert  Taylor.  Esq. 


Charhu  Harriso  ,  .  . 

Col.  Thomas  K.  L.  Hffginson.  .  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 
Jonatlian  Hopkimim,  ksiq.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 

Richard  Nugeut.  Esq. 

Assuranoes'eiccteaon  the  lives  ana  piopefty  of  the  general  publie. 

Special  aHowaweas  from  the  Proprietor'a  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
SchooImasterM. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectosee  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agcndea, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS.  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 

MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FOB  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphlets  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects — *'  The  practical  usefulnesa  of  Lim 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  lor  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich ;  ” 
'**  Concerning  some  gambling  Tranaactiona  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  "—will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10  , 
King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C.  ! 


William  Gordon  Thomson,  Esq. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wentworth. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Wood.  B.D. 


u  prudent  I'eopie  some- 
lication  to  the  Secretary 
B  COMPANY,  9  and  10 


GHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT. 

CH  LOR  ALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonoos. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safn. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnehesler-strect  buildings. 

T  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

Established  18.16. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2..V)0,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £50  each. 
Paid-up-Capital,  £l,000,00a  Reserve  Fund,  £500,000. 

„  .  DIBBCTORf. 

*2.**  William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 

D'^"8l‘sin  Bernard,  Esq.  Edward  Harbord  Lusbington,  Esq. 
Philip  Patton  Blyth,  Esq.  James  Morley,  Esq.  ® 

Cowie,  Esq.  W'illiam  Nicol,  Esq. 

Frederick  Franeis,  Esq.  Abraham  Hobson  Phillpotts,  Esq. 

*  redenck  11  arrisou.  Esq.  Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 

TBUBIBBS. 

P.  P.  Blyth,  Esq.  |  F.  Harrison,  Esq. 

W .  Champton  Jones,  Esq. 

,  .  AUDITORS. 

William  Jardine,  Esq.  (  William  Norman,  Esq. 

Rienard  H.  Swmine,  Esq. 

General  Manager — William  McKewan,  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector— W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

Inspectors  of  Branches- -H.  J.  L^on,  Esq,,  and  C.  Sherring,  Esq. 
Chief  Accountant — James  Gray,  Esq. 
ooUcltors— Messrs  Stevens,  Wilkinson,  and  Harries. 

Beeretani — F.  Clappison,  Esq. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  21  LombaM  Street. 

Managw — Whitbread  Tomson,^]8q. 

Assistant  Manager— William  Howard,  Esq. 

annual  general  meetiim  of  the  proprietors,  held  on  Thunday,  the 
at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  street  Staiioi,  the 
for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  lt71,  was 
Mioretary  William  Champion  Jones,  Esq.,  In  the  chair : 

Rant  ♦  anhmittlug  to  the  proprietors  the  balance  sheet  of  the 

na  lor  the  half-yi^ar  ending  tlie  31st  December  hut,  have  the  sat  sf  iction 


£20.682,428  9  6 

_  Cr. 

TTRTI  ^3^  hand  at  head  office  and 

X  xxau  branches,  and  with  Bank  of  England  £2,241,062  6  8 

Cash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 

covered  by  securities  . .  2,807,571  10  8 

- £5,048,633  17  4 

'  Investments,  viz. : 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ...  1,379,980  9  3 

Other  stocks  and  securities .  124,845  0  4  * 

-  1,504,834  9  7 

Discounted  bills  and  adranccf  to  cus- 

j  tomers  in  town  and  country .  10,941,853  5  6 

Liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 
accepted  by  the  bank  (as  per  contra)...  2,778,016  6  7 

/  V  ^ — J -  13.719,869  12  I 

Freehold  premises  in  Lombard  street  and  Nicholas 
lane,  freehold  and  leasehold  property  at  the  branches, 

,,  with  fixtures  and  fittings . 248,617  17  4 

,  Interest  paid  to  customers  . 62,647  9  1 

sen  ana  Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head  oflice  and 

branches,  including  income  tax  on  profits  and  salaries  107,925  4  1 

ton-pay-  ,  ^ 

£20,682,428  9  ft 

**“®***»  Profit  and  Loes  Aocouinr. 

.  p  T  To  Interest  paid  to  Customers,  as  above .  £52,647  9  1 

.i/.Li.,  Expenses,  ditto  .  107,926  4  1 

Rebate  on  Bfilis  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account............  24,561  0  9 

■'  Dividend  of  6  per  Cent,  lor  Half-year  . . . .  60,000  0  0 

pjTT  i,  Bobus  of  34  per  Cent . . . .  35  000  0  0 

c  u  Jj*  Balance  carried  forward 

”  By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  account  .  £4,449  17  4 

nJntT.w  Gross  Profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for 
l^wd  ^  bad  and  doubtful  debts  .  283,231  19  10 

£287,681  17  2 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance  sheet,  and 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  Wm.  JARDINE,  7 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  f  Auditors. 

.  RICHARD  H.8WAINE,J 

London  and  County  Bank,  25th  January,  1872. 

The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  following 
Kesmutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted : 


P.  P.  Blyth,  Esq. 


itesmutions  were  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Report  be  reoeivw  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use 
the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  a  Dividend  of  6  per  Cent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  34  per  Gent., 
both  free  of  Income  Tax.  be  declared  lor  the  Half-year,  ending  the  31st 
December,  1871,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  the  12th  instant,  and  that 
the  Balance  of  £7,548  3s.  3d.  be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New 
Account 

3.  That  Philip  Patton  Blyth,  James  Morley,  and  Abraham  Hodgson 
Phillpotts,  Esquires,  be  re-elected  Directors  of  this  Company. 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

6.  That  William  Jardine,  William  Norman,  and  Richard  Hinda  Swaine. 
Esquires,  be  elected  Auditors  for  the  current  year,  and  that  the  thanks  (n 
this  Meeting  be  presented  to  them  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

6.  lliat  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  General  Manager, 
and  to  all  the  other  Oflicers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  have  discharged  their  respective  duties. 

(Signed)  W.  CHAMPION  JONES. 

Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved,  and  carried 
unanimously — 

7.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  William  Cham¬ 
pion  Jones,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  oond’ict  in  the  Chair. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  NICOL, 

Deputy-Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  F.  CLAPPISON, 

Secretary* 

J^ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of 
the  COMPANY,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  endmg  31st 


i  per  ceut.  lor  tne  naii-year  euuiug 

December,  1871,  wlUi  a  BONUS  of  3i  per  cent.,  will  be  PAID  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  either  at  the  Head  Oflice.  21  Lombard  street,  or  at  any  of  the 
Company’s  Branch  Banks,  on  or  idter  MONDAY,  the  12th  iastant 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN,  General  Manager. 

21  Lombard  street.  February  2nd,  1872. 
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rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  EsUblUhed  1803. 

1  Old  Bro«d  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 


TUrOURNING.— Messrs  JAY  have 

IvX  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
teiegram^  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  nlain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Ooods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimminm,  from  . li  g 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca. 

Pocket  . 1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . 2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  o 

Silk  B^y  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  0 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  lOi 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosette  .  2  6 

^faking  Garibaldi  . 0  0 

Bfuking  Low  Bodice . 6  0 

Sundries  . 1  6 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

O  ST  OKOBOE’S  HALL,  L.iN01IAM 
PLACE. 

To-morrow  (Sunday)  afternoon,  at  4  precisely. 
Professor  W.  A.  HUNTER.  M.A.,  on  '’Stoicism 
l^^ieureanism,  and  Christianity,  compar^  as 
Moral  Systema** 

Member's  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  door.  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


The  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Cornhill,  Chari ng-cross,  Ixindon ;  and  1  Dale 
street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  February  2ith, 
1871,  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1870 
sliowcd  tiiat — 

Tlie  Fire  Premiums  were .  £031,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,009;  and 

tile  total  .  268,08.) 

Tlie  Annuities  payable  .  58,157 

The  Invest^  Fnuds .  3,8.K,^I92 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and 
Res.  Sec. 


13  £V.  CHARLES  VOYSEY.— St 

rV  Gconre’s  Hall  DIVINE  SERVICE 
EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  at  11.  Entrance 
for  free  admission  in  I.angham  place ;  for  rescrviNl 
seats  in  Mortimer  street.  RcservtNl  seats,  lOs.  6d. 
per  quarter.— Apply  to  F.  A.  llanbury,  Ksq., 
at. A..  24  Old  square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  lion.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  “  Voyscy  Establishment  Fund.”  Con¬ 
ti  ibutions  to  this  fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turlc, 
Fsq.,  M.D.,  36  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hon. 
Treasurer  pro  tern.  * 


T  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 

J  i  SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  Adelnlii,  W.C. 

Wediiesdsy,  7tn  February,  1872. —Adjourned 
Dcb.ite  on  Dr  CHARLE.S  R.  DRYSDALE'S 
Paper  ”  On  Large  Families ;  Contradictory 
Gpiiiloni  of  .7.  8.  Mill,  Oamier,  and  Fawcett, 
C.  Darwin,  H.  Spencer,  and  F.  Newman.”  (Ad¬ 
journment  proposed  by  J.  H.  Levy,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  Charles  BrndLaugh.  Ksq.) 

Wednesdf^,  21st  February,  1872.— CHARLES 
BRADLAUGH,  Esn.,  ••  On  the  Right  to  Punish? 
of  God,  of  Society,  of  the  IndlvidnaL”— (Socratie 
l^bate.) 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 
Hon.  Sec. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  3  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N-  I 
I)  it  I A  (Every  Thurs 

AD KN  (  day,  at  3  p.m 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Feb. 
12,  at  5  am., 
^  and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 

Monday,  Feb. 
26,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon- 


!  Thursday, Feb.  1 
1,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every ( 
alternate  | 
Th  ursday 
1  thereafter.  j 

1  Thursday,  Feb.  1 
j  15,  at  2  p  m.,  { 
I  and  every! 

fourth  Thurs-  \ 
I  day  there-  I 


QOCIFTrY  for  PROMOTING  the 

O  EMPLOYMENT  of  W'OMKN,  32  Berners 
street,  removed  from  23  Great  .HarHiorough  street. 
— The  Committee  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  their  efforts  to  help  women  of  tlie 
middle  ranks  to  maintain  themselves  by  securing 
for  girls  at  an  early  age  the  opportunity  of  leaniing 
various  kinds  of  trade  and  business.  A  Register 
Is  kept  for  tliosc  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
Book-keeping,  Law-copying,  Glass- Engraving, 
Hair-dressing.  Ac.,  also  for  Matrons,  Sick-nurscs, 
Saleswotnen,  and  other  Assistants. 

Orders  for  artistic  work,  for  copying  MSS.. 
Circulars,  and  Music,  for  directing  envelopes,  and 
for  needlework,  are  received  at  the  Office. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

BTSEXj  3PSX7S. 
kysl!  Dtalsrs  tkvoaekoat  tks  World. 


•vtational  institution  for 

i-Y  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


FBAOBANT  SOAP. 

Tlie  celebrated  “  United  Service  ’*  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MAWOrACTUHBD  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 


PnrsiciAir— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS 


Patients  attend  at  227  Oray's-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  AT  ‘ 


Mitre  street,  Aidgwte,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  fh>m  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  See. 


/CUTLERY,  Warranteil.-The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  Is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 

I  Table  |De*sert|  Carvers 
The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives.  Knives,  per  Pair. 

the  finest  Steel  ■  '■■■■] — — ■ — - 

s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 
31-inch  ivory  handles,  I 

per  doxeu .  14  .  j  11  6  5  . 

31  do.  balance  do.  .  16  6  12  6  5  . 

4  do.  do.  do .  22  0  :  16  6  5  0 

4-iDch  fine  do  do .  27  .  |  20  .  7  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  30  .  22  .  8  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  31  .  |  27  .  12  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  36  .  ;  38  .  13  6 

Do.,  with  silver^;  j 

blades  . I  46  .  33  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles . 33  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  FumUliing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  seuda  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
860  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  6,  and  n  Perry's  place :  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  Tlie  cost  of  deliver 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TTf7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

VY  TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  efi^ive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  INTENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeuets 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  wont 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bj 


DEBENTURES  at  5.  5L  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

i^EYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prwari'd  to  issue  DKBEN- 
TURE.S  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vis.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  loiter  pmods  on  terms  to  m  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmershiii  buildinga.  Old  Broad  street,  E.G. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

A  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prvimpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlementa. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  SecreUry. 


_  _ _  bdow 

the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Monufaetarer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and 
21a  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  438.,  and  52s.  Cd. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  43a  and  62s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

T7LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

JjJ  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  sad 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  lorous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocki^.  Price,  from  4i.  6cL, 
7a  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  338 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


PEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIOENT, 

WITH  TUI  COXSXQriNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

rilOVIDID  TOR  DT  A  POLICT  OF  Till 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ELAZENBY  Klid  SON’S 

*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Propricton  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Coiidiiiients  so  long  and 
favourably  dUtinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTginorc  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Eitwards  street,  Portmon  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Loudon,  K.C. 


AW  ARNUAL  FATUIRT  OF  £S  TO  £8  fS. 
IK8CRIS £1,000  AT  DIATH,  OB  AR  ALLOWAMCI  AT 
TUI  BATI  or  £S  FIB  WIRK  FOR  IRJURT. 

^650t000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OMX  oat  of  OTory  IS  AanaU  Poliej  H<)lderf 
boeoming  a  eloimant  EACH  TEAR. 

For  portiealan  apply  to  tho  Clerka  at  tho 
Railway  Stations,  to  tho  Local  Agents, 
or  at  tho  Offleos, 

04  Cornhill  A  10  Reqknt  streit, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


Os  LEE’S  CEYSTAL  GLASS 

*  CHANDELIERS.  . 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinda. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lampa  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxf<»d  street,  W. 
BIBMINGH  AM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rcooit, 
Broad  street  Established  1807, 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sanoe  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 


•J  w  vumwa  »  wssenw  wsov*! 

prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bMrsthe 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

A/iaoMA  ZoEeniy. 


1  Table 
Knives. 

Dessert) 

Knives. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

14  . 

11  6 

16  6 

12  6 

22  0 

16  6 

1  27  . 

20  . 

30  . 

22  . 

31  . 

27  . 

36  . 

38  . 

i46  . 

33  . 

33  . 

19  . 

r  '  -  -T 


I 


M  Lireser.  Em.,  C.E.  (Consultlngr  Enjrineer 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Grent  Southern  Bailwny), 


OXYGENATED 

Vy  Solution  pure  Ox 
ment  that  sustains  life. 


WATER  holds  in 

^en  Gas,  the  rital  ele- 
[t  is  a  decided  tonic  and 


-a-aQTTF  OF  10,000  SHARES  OF  ^20 

iinV  the  Capital  of  THE  SOUTH 
J-  A  Wn  IRON  WORKS  (Limited).  In- 

tS  Cwnpanles*  Acta.  1862  and 
which  the  Liability  of  ^ch  Share- 
iSdcr  ift imlted  to  the  Amount  of  hla  Shares, 
c^apltal  £800,000.  In  10,000  Shares  of  £20  each, 
rayable  as  follows : 

. AfiSlmJSr- 

*  »•  . ;;; . ©n  Ut  March,  1872. 

"  •’  **”*"! . on  1st  April,  „ 

"  •’  ” . on  1st  May,  „ 

vaffi^ted  Rerenue  on  Completion  of  the  Works, 
per  Annum,  equal  to  27  per  Cent,  on 
tS’Capital  of  the  Company. 

DlRlCTOnS. 

fSSS.  ijS^Md^SnSte^ia  Criie 
Worlu,  Leicester). 


joWwinan,  Esq.,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  Resident 

Director. 

XXGINIBR. 

J.  o.  Beckton,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Kimber  and  Ellis,  79  Lombard  street,  E.C., 
London. 

BARKERS. 

Messrs  Fuller,  Banbury,  Nix,  and  Mathieson,  77 
Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Huggins  and  Kowsell.  1  Threadneedle 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

AUDITORS. 

Me98r!«  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans, 
3  Coleman-street  buildings,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

sbcretart. 

Harold  Kember,  Esq. 

Offices— 12  Great  Winchester  street,  E.C.,  London. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  working,  and  developing  the  valuable 
mining  property  known  as  the  K»  Valley  Iron 
Works,  in  the  famous  Cleveland  Iron  District, 
which  bare  been  disposed  of  by  the  executors  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  proprietor, 
Mr  l^llliam  Watkln. 

The  property  is  situated  at  Grosmont,  within 
seven  miles  from  the  port  of  Whitby,  whence 
there  are  excellent  shipping  facilities  for  London, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  all  home  and  foreign  ports 
at  favourable  rates  of  freight. 

Cleveland  is  well  known  as  the  largest  iron- 
producing  district  in  the  world,  and.  possesses 
unemiallra  facilities  for  transport  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  while  the  important  items  of  coal,  coke, 
and  limestone,  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
Pig  Irou,  are  cheap  and  abundant,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  The  reputation  of  the  Cleveland 
Iron  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  com- 
meat,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  far 
-  beyond  the  existing  means  of  production. 

Special  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of  Pfg 
Iron  from  the  works  of  thiv  Company  to  the  port 
of  Whitby,  and  all  inland  markets,  are  afforaed 
by  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  and  the  North  York¬ 
shire  and  Cleveland  Railways,  which  cross  tlie 


estate,  the  rates  of  carriage  being  the  same  as 
^m  Middlesboru*.  the  cost  of  production  per  ton 
wing,  however,  ip  favour  of  the  Esk  Valley 
Works, 

The  property  of  which  this  Company  will 
enter  into  possession  comprises  an  area  of  400 
acres,  and  is  held  on  a  lease  of  63  years,  from  Ist 
October,  1869,  of  which,  therefore,  nearly  51  years 
are  unexpired,  subject  to  a  royalty  on  the  iron* 
atone  obtained  of  6d.  per  ton  of  221  cwt. 

According  to  the  report  of  J.  G.  Beckton,  Esq., 
C.E.,  the  well-known  engineer,  a  copy  of  which 
u  enclosed  herewith,  the  quantity  of  ironstone  on 
the  estate  is  computed  by  him  to  be  not  less  than 
ten  millions  (10,000,000)  of  tons.* 

^•t^dition  to  the  Ironstone,  the  estate  contains 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  Brick- Earth  and 
*i****ble  for  bnilding  purposes,  both  of 
wnich  the  Lessees  have  the  rlgh^  of  using  free 
*11  other  charges. 

*^POrt8  that  the  existing  Works 
ana  Plant  are  in  excellent  working  order— that 
*ne  reams  now  opened  are  conveniently  situated  for 
P^fposes  and  for  easy  and  econoinleal 
wrxing,  and  that  there  are  S'litable  sites  and 
ample  space  for  the  erection  and  working  of  blast 
furnaces,  rolling-mills,  Ac. 

been  entered  into  for  the  trans- 
wUh property, 
buildings  and  plant  thereon,  also  for  the 
^wtlon  of  two  of  the  largest  sized  blast  furnaces. 

modem  improvements  and  acceS'ory 
motiv«o«^  blowing  engines,  steam  lift,  loco- 
^■•Bway  sidings,  the  sinking  of  a 
building  of  seventy -five  workmen’s 
Thf  o  ’  **'•  whole  for  the  sum  of  leo.OOOf. 

possess  the  neeesaary 
enable  them  to  produce  40,000  tons 


lur  rcquiniAC  pilAUl 

rauUi!**  ^‘^***  “**  constant 


The  contract  farther  provides  for  the  due  pay¬ 
ment  of  icterest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  dumg  the  eon- 
stmetion  of  the  works. 

The  Contractors  are  under  engagement,  under 
penalties,  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  works 
within  one  year  iYt>m  their  commencement 
The  Directors  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
local  experience  and  assistance  of  Mr  John  Yeo¬ 
man,  of  Whitby,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of 
the  property  for  some  years,  and  who  has  con 
sented  to  join  the  Board  as  Resident  Director. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Iron  trade  is  of 
an  exceedingly  encoursiring  character,  and  the 
consequent  aemand  for  Pig  Iron  indicates  a  still 
greater  advance  in  prices  over  present  quotationa 
The  following  extracts  describe  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Iron  Trade ; 

‘  Times,’  16th  January,  1872. 
Middlesbro’,  Jan.  13.—’*  The  Pig  Iron  trade  of 
Cleveland  continues  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
state.  It  is  expected  that  the  present  high  prices 
will  increase.” 

*  Mining  Journal,*  13th  January,  1872. 

**  Jan  11  —The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
North  of  England  Iron  and  Allied  Trades  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Middlesborongh,  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  attendance  of  those  interested 
in  the  trade  was  very  large.  The  market  opened 
firm,  at  last  week's  rates,  and  advanced  at  the 
close  to  678  and  678. 6d.  for  No.  3,*  and  one  or  two 
special  parcels  are  reported  to  have  been  st^d  at 
60s.  6d.  net  cash.  The  demand  continues  un¬ 
abated,  and  the  fact  of  the  demand  being  for 
actual  consumption,  and  not,  except  perhaps  to  a 
very  small  extent,  for  speculation,  ounpled  with 
the  limited  supply,  render  it  probable  that  prices 
will  go  even  higher  before  long.  From  the 
return  of  the  Cleveland  Ironmasters’  Association 
for  last  month,  we  notice  that  the  make  of  Pig 
Iron  in  December  was  163,460  tons,  which  is 
13,858  tons  more  than  the  corresponding  month  of 
1870.  The  make  in  this  district  alone  of  Pig  Iron 
last  year  was  nearly  1,900,000  tons.  Every  de- 
partiMUt  of  the  Finished  Iron  Trade  is  lull  of 
work.” 

The  Directors  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  engineer,  J.  G. 
Beckton,  Esq.,  C.E..  who  has  designed  and  com¬ 
pleted  some  of  the  most  successful  works  in  the 
district ;  his  great  practical  experience  and  local 
knowledge  therefore  constitute  him  a  high  autho¬ 
rity  fin  all  matters  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
district,  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  generally. 

In  such  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Beck- 
ton  has  taken,  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation,  the 
price  of  Pig  Iron  at  only  668.  per  ton,  whereas  the 
present  market  rate  is  considerably  higher,  being 
over  70s.  ptf  ton. 

Tlie  Directors,  however,  are  content  to  base 
their  estimate  of  the  profits  of  the  Company  upon 
the  lower  quotation. 

The  following  details,  extracted  from  Mr  Beck- 
ton’s  report,  show  the  cost  of  producing  Pig  Iron 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  the  margin  of  profit 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  accrue 
Taking  the  selling  price  of  Pig  Iron  (now 
over  70s.  per  ton),  say  at  66s.  p«r  ton  £3  6  0 
Deduct— The  cost  of  raising 
the  ironstone,  and  all  other 
mining  expenses  for  making 

one  ton  of  Pig  Iron,  is  . £0  10  6 

,,  The  maximum  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  all 
charges  whatsoever,  is .  18  3 


Leaving  a  net  profit  per  ton  of. . £17  3 

which,  on  a  total  make  of  40,000  tons  of  Pig  Iron 
per  annum— which  will  be  the  capacity  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Company's  works  now  to  be  erected 
— would  be  equivalent  to  a  net  profit  of  £54,500 
per  annnm,  or  a  dividend  of  over  27  per  cent,  on 
the  capitil  of  the  Company. 

The  growth  of  the  Iron  trade  in  the  Cleveland 
district  has  been  of  a  steady  and  satisfactory 
character.  The  quantity  of  Pig  Iron  made  from 
Cleveland  ore  was : 

In  1869 .  620,062  tons 

„  I860  .  63.3,000  „ 

„  1861  .  607.000  „ 

„  1862  . 705,529  „ 

„  18»=3  . 838,400  „ 

1864  .  926,054  „ 

„  1866  .  967,311  „ 

„  1866 . 1,043,627  „ 

.,  1867 . 1,156,963  „ 

,,  1868 . 1  233,418  „ 

„  1869 . 1,459,508  „ 

„  1870 . 1,696.377  „ 

The  production  for  the  year  1871  is  stated  to  have 
been  nearly  2,000,000  tons. 

The  success  of  enterprises  of  this  class,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  in¬ 
vesting  public,  cannot  be  brtter  evidenced  than 
by  the  following  table,  showing  the  present  prices 
of  the  shares  or  similar  undertakings  in  the  North 
of  England : 

Amount 

Name  of  Company.  piUd  per 
Share. 


The  allotment  of  the  Sharet  will  be  made  as 
follows : 

1st  To  applicants  desiring  to  pay  in  full  on 
allotment  out  limited  to  5,000  Shares  in  all ;  and 

2nd.  The  balance  not  so  allotted  to  applicants 
wishing  to  pay  up  by  instalments. 

If  no  allotment  he  made  the  application  money 
will  be  returned  without  dodnctlon ;  and  should  a 
■mailer  number  of  shares  be  allotted  than  those 
applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  sum  deposited  will 
be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  payable  on 
allotment. 

Applicants  paying  up  their  Shares  in  full  on 
allotment  will  be  entitled  to  receive  interest 
thereon  frt>m  that  date,  during  oonstrnction,  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  dividends 
on  the  fhll  amount,  as  from  time  to  time  declared. 

The  following  are  the  partioulsrs  of  the  Con¬ 
tracts  and  Agreements  entered  into  by  ttie  Com¬ 
pany:— 

An  Agreement,  dated  the  13th  of  January,  1872, 
made  between  Richard  Dansey  Green  Price  and 
William  Palmer,  as  Executors  of  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  late  William  Watkin,  de. 
ceased,  and  Walter  Sandall  Mappln,  of  the  one 
part,  and  Charles  Fraser,  as  trustee  on  behalf  of 
this  Company,  of  the  other  part ;  and  Agreements 
contained  in  letters  from  Charles  Fraser  to  Walter 
Sandell  Mappin,  from  Messrs  Edwin  Clark,  Pun- 
chard,  and  Co.,  to  Walter  Sandell  Mappin  and 
Charles  Fraser,  from  W'alter  Sandell  Mappin  to 
Charles  Fraser,  and  from  Charles  Fraser  to  Messrs 
Edwin  Clark,  Pnnchnrd  and  Co.  and  Walter 
Sandell  Mappin,  dated  respectively  18th,  22nd, 
and  29th  day  of  January,  1872. 

Copies  of  the  lease,  the  Articles  of  Association, 
the  contracts,  and  the  report  of  Mr  Beckton,  and 
plans,  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors 
of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the 
accompanying  form,  which  must  be  forwarded, 
togetlier  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  to  the 
bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Fuller,  Ban- 
bnry,  Nix,  and  Alathieson,  77  Lombard  street. 
E.C.,  London ;  to  the  brokers,  Messrs  Huggins 
and  Rowsell,  1  Threadnee^e  street,  ^C., 
London ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company.  12  Great  Winchester  street,  E.C., 
London ,  where  prospectuses  and  forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  obtained. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HAROLD  KEMBER,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Company,  12  Great  Winchester 
street,  E.C. 

London,  Jan.  31, 1872. 


ISSUE  of  10,000  SHARES  of  £20  eaclK  being 
the  Share  Capital  of  the  SOUTH  CLEYE- 
LAND  IRON  WORKS  (Limited). 

Form^of  Application. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Directors  of  the  South  Cleveland  Iron 
Works  (I.imited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  yonr  credit  at 

5 our  Bankers,  Messrs  Fuller,  Banbury,  Nix,  and 
lathieson,  the  sum  of  £  being  £2 

per  Share  on  Shares  of  £20  oa^  of 

the  South  Cleveland  Iron  Works  (Limited),  I 
reqnest  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares ; 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any 
smaller  number  that  maybe  allotted  to  me,  and 
to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  l*rospcctus,  dated  31st  January, 
1872. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . . . 

]*rofes8ion  (if  any)  . 

Date . 1872 

Sijmature . 

(Addition  to  be  filled  up  if  the  applicant  wishes 
to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment.) 

I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  jprivilege  to  pay 
up  in  full  on  allotment  the  above  Shares,  in  terms 
of  Prospectus. 

Signature . . 

*  Since  advanced  to  71s.  per  ton,  24th  January, 
1872. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  Candlesticks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch- stands,  Ac.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  aco.,can  behadof  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


•TV/riNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

XVX  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10.  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera 
logy  and  Geology. 


THE  EXAMINER,  FEBRUARY  3,  1872. 
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BOUDAULT'S  PEFSINE  POWDER, 
taken  by  dyepepflc*  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounee). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
ISStl, 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSIflE  WUIE  (SHERRT),  4f.  ARD  8s. 

SOLI  MRDAL,  PABTS  BXHIBTTION,  18S7. 
SILVBR  MBDAL,  1868. 

Delloious  and  anreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
aU  others. 

BOUDAUirS  PEP8INE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  Ss. 

A  fety  eoUTenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  H.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 


OPANISH  FLY  18  the  actin^f  ingre- 
O  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHABIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  M. ;  sent  by  post  for  A4 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Jx>n- 
don,  opp^ite  Day  and  Martin’s.  —  Hair  Dye, 
Ss.  wL  t  Face  Powder,  la 

AFACT.—ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Rosa.  It  is 
mereW  necessary  to  damp  the  linir  with  it  by  the 
aid  or  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Ihioe  10s.  Od ,  sent  for  stanfits.— 248  High  lloiboni, 
London. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


rpHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  ia 
-L  the  most  effective  remociy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  eomplaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  dfwrdors 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperleat  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstruetions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  duiness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saUownets  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  Od.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  SHEUMAITC  PILLS. 

rpHis  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  I 
-N-  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  wes  emisiderea  a  rotnanct' ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
ao  fully  demonatrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
fh>m  j^rsons  in  eveiy  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  cue  of  tbe  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

Theee  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  daring  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre- 
vrat  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part 

Obtained  through  any  Cneiuiat  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


DIGESTION  PrOMOTED  BY  PEPSINS. 

Prepared  by  T.  M0R80N  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGlf  ESIA, 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
apdroved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  a*  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  apenent 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DXKNEFORD  AKD  CO., 

CHISMISTS 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  tbe  world. 

ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  olferM  to  the  public  in  a  more  < 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in  I 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7s.  M.,  and  158.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded,  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
An^cl  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.  C. 


vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  f^om  over- taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4a.  <id.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
168. ;  tnr  poet,  4o.  8d.  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  of  an  chemists,  and  tbe  sole  agents,  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  as  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  90  Conihill,  London. 


■j^OSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple 

Xn  Buceessful  oontrivanoe  which,  applit^d  to 
the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill- 
formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOe.  M.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 

i^REY  HAIR.— 248*  High  Holbom, 
VT  London.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  In  effect  Price  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  lOe.  6d.; 
sent  by  post  for  48,84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross’s  Cantharidcs  Oil,  a  great  hairgrower,  3s.  6d. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CH E BRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Aagm  passage,  03  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  reqieotable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 
PILLS.  —  Rheumatism  and  Gout. — 
These  purifying  and  soothing  remedies  demand 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  persons  liable  to 
rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  or  other  painful 
afTections  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  or  joints.  The 
Ointment  should  be  applied  after  the  affected 
parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with  warm 
water,  when  the  Unguent  should  be  diligently 
rubbed  upon  tbe  adjaofmt  skin,  unless  the  friction 
should  cause  pain.  Holloway’s  Pills  should  be 
simultaneously  taken  to  rednee  iniammation,  and 
to  purify  the  blood.  This  treatment  abates  the 
violence  and  lessens  the  frequency  of  gout,  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  all  spasmodic  diseases,  which  spring 
from  heredltaiT  pre  disposition,  or  from  any 
aooidentnl  weaniess  of  constitution.  The  Oint¬ 
ment  cheeks  the  local  malady,  the  ITUs  restore  the 
vital  powers. 

THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWRENCE-ON- SEA  . 

THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL 

TABU!  D’HOTB  AT  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  lOs.  per  Week. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1740. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road.S.K  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  Bristol  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street;  Swansea, 
Quay  parade;  Glasgow,  Queen  street;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 

KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY, 

Tills  celebrated  and  most  deUcious  old  meUow 
spirit  ia  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  tlian  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  ’’Kinatum’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

“  Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street. 
Oxford  street,  w. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annuaUy, 


MARION  AND  CO., 

22  and  *3  SOHO  SQUARE.  LONDON, 
Photographic  PubUriiers  and  Dealers,  * 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Bourne  and  Shenherd'. 

Indian  Photographs.  * 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Notman’s  Canadian 
Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Laurent’s  Spanish  Photo- 
graphs. 

And  many  others.  Including  those  by  Hanfstaencri 
England,  Bedford,  O.  Wilson,  Ac.  Ske 
Photognqihs  of  all  kinds  may  be  selected  from 
CoUections  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  portfolioed 
or  made  into  volnmca  * 

MESSRS  VIRTUE  &C0?S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
BYRON’S  SONGS.  Elegantly  printed 

in  square  super-royal  16mo.  With  engraved 
Frontispiece  of  “  The  Maid  of  Athens,”  and 
Woodcut  Head  and  TaU  Pieces.  Ss.  6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S  SONGS.  The  Songs 

of  Shakspere,  selected  from  his  Poems  and 
Plays.  With  Notes,  Glossarial  and  Explana- 


I  The  BRITISH  SCHOOL  of  SCULP¬ 
TURE,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present, 

•  including  all  deceased  Sculptors  of  our  l^hool. 
By  WILLIAM  B.  SCOTT,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Life  of  Albert  Dttrer,’  Ac.  Illustrated  by  20 
Steel  Engravings  and  50  Woodcuts.  Large 
royal  4to,  25s. 

•  PICTURES  by  DANIEL  MACLISE, 

>  R.A.  With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Painter,  by  .TAMES  DAF- 
FORNE.  Large  royal  4te,  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravin)^,  168. 

'  PICTURES  by  0.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographic^  Sketch 
of  the  Painter,  by  JAMES  DAFFOUNE. 
Large  royal  4to,  illustrated  with  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ings,  158. 

HOME,  HAUNTS.  »nd  WORKS  of 

Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Cuyp,  of 
the  Dutch  Genre  Painters,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Kafraelle.  By  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  FAlRHOLT,  F.8.A.  Small  4to,. 
with  133  Woodcut  Illustrations,  128. 

RAMBLES  of  an  ARCHEOLOGIST 

among  OLD  BOOKS  and  In  OLD  PLACES ; 
being  Papers  on  Art  in  relation  to  Arob«- 
ology.  Painting,  Art- Decoration,  and  Art- 
Manufaeture.  By  F.  W.  FAlRHOLT,  F  8.A. 
Small  4to,  with  239  Wood  Engravings,  128. 

ART  STUDIES  from  NATURE,  as 

APPLIED  to  DESIGN.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 
I.  The  Adaptability  of  our  Native  Plants  to 
the  Purposes  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  Kdwa;^ 
Hulme,  F.L.S.  11.  Seaweeds  as  Objects  of 
Design.  By  S.  J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  F.G.8., 
F.S.  A.  III.  The  Crystals  of  Snow,  as  Applied 
to  the  Purposes  of  Design.  By  J ames  Glaisher, 
£sq.,F,R.S.  IV.  The Symmetrioal and  Orna¬ 
mental  Forms  of  Organic  Remains,  By 
Robert  Hunt.  Esq.,  F.R.8.  Small  4to,  exten¬ 
sively  illustrated  wHh  Woodcuts. 

[In  tbe  Press. 

TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND 
TRADE  EDUCATION. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the 

RAW  MATERIALS  of  COMMERCE. 
With  a  List  of  Commercial  Terms,  and  their 
Synonyms  in  several  Languages.  By  J. 
YEA’TS,  LL.D.,  F.R  G.S.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

Separately,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  38. ;  Parts  III.  and 

The  TECHNICAL*'  HISTORY  of 

COMMERCE ;  ot,  Skilled  Labour  applied  to 
Production.  By  J.  Y  E  A  T  8,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Building,  Eugineerhig, 
Alanufacturing,  Mining,  Agncnlture,  Cattle 
Rearing.  Gardening,  fcc.  45Bpp.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  58. 

Separately,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  Ss. ;  Part  III.,  -3s. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  26  Ivy  lane. 
Paternoster  row. 

Just  published,  medium  Svo,  pp.  426,  cloth, 
price  14s., 

TTiMPIRE  IN  ASIA.  How  we  came 

Tj  by  It.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By  W.  M. 
TORRENS,  M.P. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster  row. 


cine  is  Now  ready.  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss,  annuaUy,  W  ^  ^  ^  ® 

mpor-  record  of  INVEST;  Article  by  the  Edltor- 

MENT8 ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  o^  tees— Conference  of  Cc 


tbe  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Stuuv  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  streec,  London,  £.C. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 

JOURNAL.  Edited  by  LYDIA  E. 
BECKER.  No.  24,  February.  nV2.  Leading 
Article  by  the  Editor— Work  of  I-ocal  L<mnm- 
tee»— Conference  of  Central  CesamHtoe— PnMC 
Meetings— MarriedWomen’s  Property— 

Elections,  1871— John  Wesley  on  Women’s  RlgW*. 
—etc.  PubUshed  Monthly,  price  One  Penny. 

London :  TBUBNEB  and  CO.,  60  Patemoster 
row. 
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the  popular  new  novels 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vok 

sxoRY  of  a  SHOWER.  By  Anna  H.  Druky,  Author  of 

•  jlisreprcBenUttion,’ fcc-  Two  Tols. 

The  LADY  of  LIMITED  INCOME.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Mary 

PoweU,’*c.  Two  Vote. 

OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Mrs  Elioart.  Three  Vols. 

CECILE.  By  the  Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton/  <fec.  Three  Vols. 
Second  Edition  of  OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  By  Mrs 

EDWARDES.  Three  Vole.  ‘ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Barlins^on  street,  W. 


Un  Longevity.  By  ProiMaor  Owen. 

An  American  on  Representation. 

The  Kriegsspiel. 

The  Mahometan  ReviYaL  By  TT.  Qiiford  Pal- 
grave. 

BARON  STOPPEL’S  REPORTS  of  the 
MILITARY  FORCES  of  PRUSSIA,  1866  to 
1870.  Translated  ^  C.  E.  H.  VINCENT, 
2.3rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  Post  8vo,  price 
Ss.  6dL 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK;  a  Political 
Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DIS¬ 
RAELI.  Eighth  Edition,  revis^,  with  a 
New  Preface.  Crown  8yo,  price  6e. 

HUNGARIAN  CELEBRITIES.  By  Captain 
W.  J.  WYATT,  Author  of  ‘  ReroluUonary 
Shadows,'  fro.  Post  8to,  price  lOs.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By 
Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND.  Bart.,  M.D.. 
F.R.8.,  Ac.,  Physioian-ln-Ordinary  to  the 

,  Qneen.  Post  Sro,  price  lOs.  6d. 

RICHARD  DOYLE’S  PICTURES  from 
FAIRYLAND.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  con¬ 
taining  Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours,, 
and  a  Poem  by  WILLIAM  AL  LINOHAM. 
Folio,  price  31s.  id. 

*«*  PrleeSls.  dd.~noC  Ss.  6d„  as  misprinted 
January  27. 

HISTORY  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of 
EDWARD  the  THIRD.  By  WILLIAM 
LONGMAN.  With  9  Maps,  6  Plates,  and  Id 
Woodouts.  irols.,  6to,  28s. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author  and  brought  down  to  1871. 
12mo,  price  6s. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  C.  D.  YONGE,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modem  History  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  frtm 
AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE.  By 
W.  £.  H.  LKCKY,  M.A.  3  vols.,  8vo,  price 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold 'and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONB  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 

AMD 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 
of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in 
EUROPE.  By  the  same  Author.  Cabinet 
Edition  (the  Fonrtti).  3  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
price  16«. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 
to  the  REVOLUTION  of  1688.  By  T.  V. 
SHORT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7a  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 
from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  BURTON,  D  D.. 
late  R^us  Profeesor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Univeraiy  of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLE^  HISTORICAL  and 
DOCTRINAL.  By  E.  HAROLD  BROWNE, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth  Edition. 
8vo,  price  16s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY 
of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in  an 
EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY -NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  BOULT- 
BEE,  LL.D.  Feap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

PRAYERS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  the  late  BARON  BUNSEN,  and 
Translated  by  CATHERINE  WINK- 
WORTH.  Fcap.  8VO,  prioe  3s.  6d. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By 
ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert.’  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 
(the  Tenth).  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY 
of  CHEMISTRY;  bringing  the  Record  of 
Chemical  Discovery  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1869.  By  HENRY  WATTS.  F.B.8., 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Praetieal 
ChemlsU.  8to,  prioe  31s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED.  ^  Dr  H.  SCHELLEN. 
Translated  by  JANE  and  CAROLINE 
LASSE LL;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HUGGINS,  LL.D.,F.E.8.  With  13  PUtee 
g^Coloored)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo,  prioe 

The  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERA¬ 
TURE  and  ART.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  BRANDS  and  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  COX,  M.A.  3  vole.,  8VO,  price  63s. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the 
DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  By  fB. 
WILLIAMSON,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Poet  8to,  price  10a 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FIJBXISH  TOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S — Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose. 

variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S— Electro-platM  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 

best  manu&cture,  strongly  plated.  _  and  approved  patterns. 

DFANE’S— £lectro-plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S — Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 


1  £AN£’S— Papier  Macb4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  Drom  DEANE’S — Cornices  and  Comioe-poles,  a  variety 
.  _ .  21a  New  and  elegant  Patteraa  of  patterns,  French  and  Englisfa. 

DEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DXANS’flk-*Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
T  .  __  Loysell’s  and  other  improvements.  and  Cnlinary  Utensils. 

bEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Go<kU,  Kettles,  DEANE’S — Tnmery,  ‘  Brashes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
T\T«  1  vn....  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  made,  strong,  and  servicc^le. 

DEANE  S— Moderator  and  Rocx  OH  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S — HorticultunQ  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
i\Ti  k  handsome  assortment.  ’  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  ficc. 

DEANE  S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth- 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  ^  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

_  A  Discount  of  6  por  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards, 

DEANE  &;  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE 


tortainty  and  regtUarity.  OGLEBY’S  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS 
burn  their  time  and  give  a  good  light. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  thronghoat  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAGAZINE, 

^  BuiSs^  ^  Poets.  — No.  V.  E 

Cairo. 

Anf  .?***  Sker.— Part  VII 
QHnet’s  Creation. 

The  Kxperiment  in  Yorkshire. 

Reenable  Fears  of  the  Country. 

Lon^n.  and  SONS,  Edinburg 


LIFE  AND  THE  EQUIVALENCE 
OF  FORCE. 

By  J.  DRYSDALE,  M.D., 

One  of  the  Editors  of  *  Fletcher’s  Pathology.* 
Fart  I.,  Is.;  Part  IL,  Is.  6d. 

London :  TURNER  and  CO.,  77  Fleet  street. 
Liverpool:  BOLDEN,  48  Church  street. 


London :  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  READER, 
and  DYER. 
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BOUDATrLT’S  PEF8INE  POWDER, 
taken  bj  dyipeptlcs  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INBITTUYB, 
18M, 

and  supplied  to  the  IMnclpal  IIoq»itals  of  Paris 

since  18M. 


BOUDAULT’8  PEPStNE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4i.  AND  8s. 

so  LB  MBDAL,  PARTS  BZHTBTTIOIT,  1867. 
8ILVBR  MBDAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  au^reeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAUirS  PEP8INE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  Ss. 

A  ‘rely  eonrenient  form  for  persons 
trayelling. 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Parla 

A.  and  H.  2IMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

Hay  bo  obtained  through  aU  Chemists. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  fbr  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical 
force.  Thev  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  tliat  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invalusbis  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  resulting  tVom  over-taxed  or  abused 
enerfries  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vi^ur  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  Sd.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
16s.;  br  post,  4s.  8d.  and  16s.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  of  all  chemists,  and  the  sole  agi>nts,  MrR. 
CLEAVER,  S8  Oxford  street,  andMAl^  and 
CO.,  30  Comhill,  London. 


^TOSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple 

i.  V  suocessfnl  contrivance  which,  appli(‘d  to 
the  nose  for  an  hour  dally,  so  directs  the  soft  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill- 
formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfi‘Ction.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
10s.  Sd.,  sent  canis^  flree.— ALEX.  KOR8,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sc'nt  for  two 
stamps. 


i^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holbom, 
VA  London.— ALEX.  KOHS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  In  effect  Price  Ss.  6d.,  6s.  6d  ,  and  10s.  6d.; 
sent  by  post  for  48  84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross's  Csntharides  oil,  a  great  bairgrower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  la  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dlent  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CAN  TH  A  RIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6cf. ;  sent  by  post  for  64 
sUmps.— ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Hartin's.  — Hair  Dye, 
8s.  od. ;  Face  Powaer,  la 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLODR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Rosa.  It  is 
mereW  ni‘cessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  iu  it. 
Ihioe  10a  Od ,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holboru, 
London. 


0I6E8TI0N  PrOMOTEO  BY  PEPSIN£. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON.  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  by  all 
Chemlsta  and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DINNEFORR’S  FLUID  M  AGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magvesls  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  oonstitutlona  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNHEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHKMISTS* 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  ail  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  prisUnc  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOGNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  prioe.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  68.,  7b.  Sd.,  and  16s.  ea^. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded,  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-ofAee  order.— 
Angel  passage,  d3  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


fpHIS  excellent  Fnmily  Medicine  is 
-L  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  eoraplaints,  Iom  of  appetite, 
drowstness.  giddinem,  spasms,  and  all  dlrorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstruetions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saliowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  liealtby  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

ObUined  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  SHKU3IATIC  PILLS. 

fl^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-1-  whicn  the  sclenos  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  vears  of  the  present  century Tto  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  smisidered  a  romancx* ; 
but  now  the  elBoacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
ao  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  In  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinira  ptxxlalms  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre- 
▼Mt  the  disease  attacking  anv  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Cbeiuist  or  Medicine 
▼endor.  It.  li<L  and  2s.  9(L  per  box. 


TOHiN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  tlw  enamel  from  decay, 
and  Imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
IVloe  Is.  6d.  each.- Angsi  psssage,  03  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  reqieotable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.  —  Rheumatism  and  Gout. — 
Those  purifying  and  soothliw  remedies  demand 
the  earnest  attention  ol  all  persons  liable  to 
rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  or  other  painful 
ntfi'ctlons  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  or  Joints.  The 
Ointment  should  be  applied  after  the  affected 
parts  have  been  patiently  fomented  with  warm 
water,  when  the  Unguent  should  be  diligently 
rubbed  upon  the  adjacent  skin,  unless  the  friction 
should  cause  pain.  Holloway’s  Pills  should  be 
simultaneously  taken  to  reduce  inlammation,  and 
to  purify  the  bioed.  This  treatment  abates  the 
vioienoe  and  lessens  the  freoneney  of  gout,  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  all  spasmodic  diseases,  which  spring 
from  hereditaiT  pre  disposition,  or  from  any 
aoeidentnl  weaniess  of  constitution.  The  Oint¬ 
ment  checks  the  local  malady,  the  ITUs  restore  the 
vital  powers. 


THE  BATHS, 

ST  LAWKENCE-ON-SEA  . 

THE  “  GRANVILLE  »»  HOTEL 

TABLB  D’hote  at  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  10s.  per  Week. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

EDINBUEGH,  INDIA  PALE,  ABD 
DIKNEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  MO  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  (Minburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8. K  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  BristoL  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street;  Swansea, 
Quay  parade;  Glasgow,  Queen  street;  Birming¬ 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


KIN  AH  AN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  meUow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  tlian  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Klnahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

'  Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W . 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Sd.  per  copy ;  or  58.  aimuaUy, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
-1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  o^ 
tbe  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £,C. 


MARION  AND  CO., 

22  and  33  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON, 
Photographic  PubUshers  and  Dealers,  ' 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Bonrne  and  Shenherd’a 
Indian  Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  Notman’s  Canadian 
Photographs. 

Agents  for  the  sals  of  Laurent’s  Spanish  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

And  many  others,  including  those  by  Hanfstaencri 
England,  Bedford,  O.  Wilson,  Ac.  Ac. 
Photogn^ihs  of  all  kinds  may  be  selected  firom 
Collections  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  portfoUoed 
or  made  into  volnmea  ’ 


MESSRS  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


BYRON’S  SONGS.  Elegantly  printed 

in  square  super  royal  Idmo.  With  engraved 
Frontispiece  of  “The  Maid  of  Athens,’’  and 
Woodcut  Head  and  Tail  Pieces.  3s.  sd. 

SHAKSPERE’S  SONGS.  The  Songs 

of  Sbak^re,  selected  from  his  Poems  and 
Plays-  With  Notes,  Glossarisl  and  Explana¬ 
tory.  Printed  uniformly  with  Byron’S  Songs. 
With  engraved  Portrait,  and  numerous  Wood* 
out  Head  and  Tail  Pieces.  3s.  Cd. 

The  BRITISH  SCHOOL  of  SCULP- 

TURK,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  l*reeent, 
including  all  deceased  Sculptors  of  our  School. 
By  WILLIAM  B.  SCOTT,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Life  of  Albert  DUrer,’  Ac.  Illustrated  by  20 
Steel  Engravings  and  50  Woodcuts.  Large 
royal  4to,  2ds. 

PICTURES  by  DANIEL  MACLISE, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Painter,  by  JAMES  DAF- 
FOKNE.  Large  royal  4to,  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravings,  158. 

PICTURES  by  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Painter,  by  JANES  DAFFOUNE. 
Large  royal  4to,  illustrated  with  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ings,  158. 

HOME,  HAUNTS,  nnd  WORKS  of 

Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Cuyp,  of 
the  Dutch  Genre  Painters,  and  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  By  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  FAIRHOLT.  F.8.A.  Small  4to, 
with  133  Woodcut  Illustrations,  12a 

RAMBLES  of  an  ARCHEOLOGIST 

among  OLD  BOOKS  and  In  OLD  PLACES ; 
being  Papers  on  Art  in  relation  to  ArolMfe- 
ology.  Painting,  Art-Deooratlon,  and  Ait- 
Manufacture.  By  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT,  F  S.A. 
Small  4to,  with  239  Wood  Engravings,  12s. 

ART  STUDIES  from  NATURE,  as 

APPLIED  to  DESIGN.  For  the  use  of 
Architects,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 
I.  The  Adaptability  of  our  Native  Plants  to 
the  Purposes  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  Edward 
Hulme,  F.L.S.  II.  Seaweeds  as  Objects  of 
Design.  By  8.  J.  Mackie,  Esq.,  F.6.S., 
F.S.A.  III.  The  Crystals  of  Snow,  as  Applied 
to  the  Purposes  of  Design.  By  J  antes  Glaisher, 
EBq.,F,K.S.  IV.  The Symmetricftl and  Orna¬ 
mental  Forms  of  Organic  Remains,  By 
Robert  Hunt.  Esq.,  F.R.8.  Small  4to,  exten¬ 
sively  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts. 

[In  the  Press. 

TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND 
TRADE  EDUCATION. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the 

RAW  MATERIALS  of  COMMERCE. 
With  a  List  of  Commercial  Terms,  and  their 
Synonyms  in  several  Languages.  Bv  J. 
YEATS,  LL.D.,  F.B.G.8.  Second  Edition. 
Cloth,  price  58. 

Separately,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  3s. ;  Parts  III.  and 

The  TECHNICmT*  HISTORY  of 

COMMERCE ;  or,  Skilled  Labour  applied  to 
Production.  By  J.  YEATS,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.S.,  Ac.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Building,  Engineering, 
3Ianufacturing.  Mining,  Agncnlture,  Cattle 
Rearing.  Gardening,  Ac.  456  pp.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  68. 

Separately,  Parts  I,  and  II.,  38. ;  Part  III.,  3s. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  26  Ivy  lane, 
Paternoster  row- 


Just  published,  medium  8vo,  pp.  426,  cloth, 
prioe  14s., 

TJiMPIRE  IN  ASIA.  How  we  carae 

by  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By  W.  »- 
TORRENS,  M.P. 

London;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  SO 
Paternoster  row. 

WOMEN’S  BUFFKAGE 

JOURNAL.  Edited  by  LYDIA  K- 
BECKER.  No.  24,  February.  TH72. 

Article  by  the  Editor-Work  of 
tees— Conference  of  Central  Co8«n»*He«--P®®“® 
Meetings-MarrledWomen’s  Property— WiroKsg* 
Elections,  1871— John  Wesley  on  Womenb  Klgn". 
— etc.  Published  Monthly,  price  One  Penny. 

London :  TBUBNEB  and  CO.,  60  Paternoster 
row. 
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the  popular  new  novels. 


ALL  LIBRARIES. 


POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vols. 

Thfi  STORY  of  a  SHOWER.  By  Anna  H.  Drury,  Author  of 

‘MisrepresenUtion/  kc.  Two  Tols. 

The  LADY  of  LIMITED  INCOME.  By  the  Author  of  *  Mary 

Povrell,’Ac.  Tiro\oto. 

OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Hirs  Elioakt.  Three  Vols. 

CECILE.  By  the  Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton/  &c.  Three  Vols. 
Second  Edition  of  OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  By  Mrs 

jsdWARDES.  Three  Vole.  * 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street,  W. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages  (post  free),  . 

rnnUine  all  the  beet  payinir  and  ssfbet  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  daj,  with  Market  Prices, 
Dividends  kc.  fcc.  Safe  Inreetments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Foreign  Bonds,  Ameriean  and  Ckilonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISHBD  1852. 

‘  Bankbrs:  Loircon  ajtd  Wbstmibstib,  Lothbubt,  Loudon,  E.O. 

PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &C.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand  i 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONB  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 


SOUTH  CASTLE 


AND 

STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

BEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S — Dome^tlo  Baths  for  eveiy  purpose. 

variety  of  style  and  finish.  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

BEANE’S— Electro-plat^  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S— Venders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 

best  manu&oture,  strongly  plated.  _  and  approved  patterns. 

BFANE’S— Electro-plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Bram,  with 
__  ^  Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac.  Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

BEANE’S— Oi^  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  188.  made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  kc. 

1  EANE’S— Papier  Hach^  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  fh>m  DEANE'S — Cornices  and  Cornioe-poles,  a  variety 
21a  New  and  elegant  Pattema  of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

BEANE’S— Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DSANS’flh-Tin  and  Ji^ian  Gtoods,  JUnm  Ware, 
T  Loysell’s  and  otlier  improvements.  and  Cnllnary  Utensils. 

BEANE’S— i’opper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Tnraery,  *  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 

_  Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac.  _  made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

BEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  OH  Lamps,  a  DEANS-8— Horticultunu  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
nK  t  ^*^8^  and  handsome  assortment.  *  Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  &o. 

BEANE  8— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly -designed  DEANE’S — Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth- 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  k  Ormolu.  '  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


_  A  Dixcount  of  5  j»«7-  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE 


NIGHT  LIGHTS. 

Certainty  and  regi^ty.  OGLEBY’S  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS 
iis  a  rule  burn  their  time  and  give  a  good  light. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throaghoat  the  United  Kingdom. 


MAGAZINE,  for  ,  LIFE  AND  THE  EQUIVALENCE 

I’rice  No.  DCLXXVL 

"ce  28.  M. 


of  Great  Poets.  — No.  V.  Robert 

The  Experiment  In  Yorkshire. 

^Ugjsonable  Feam  of  the  Country. 

Bondom  Edinburgh  and 


OF  FORCE. 

By  J.  DRTSDALE,  M.D., 

One  of  the  Editors  of  *  Fletcher's  Pathology.* 
Part  I.,  is. ;  Fart  IL,  Is.  6d. 

London :  TURNER  and  CO.,  77  Fleet  street. 
Liverpool :  HOLDEN,  48  Church  street. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  FEBRUARY. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A.  Price 
Ralf-a-Crown. 

CONTBin-s ; 

The  Drink  Traffic,  By  F.  W.  Newtnan . 

Notes  on  East  Greenland.  By  A.  Pansch,  M.D. 

Religion  as  a  Fine  Art. 

The  Burgomaster’a  Family.  A  Dutch  Story. 
Translated  by  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Concerning  John’s  Indian  Affairs.— Na  III. 

Ireland's  Experiences  Of  Home  Role. 

r  On  Longevity.  By  Profbssor  Owen. 

An  American  on  Representation. 

The  Kriegispiel. 

The  Mahometan  Revival.  By  W.  Qiffbrd  Pal- 
grave. 

BARON  STOFFEL’S  REPORTS  of  the 
MILITARY  FORCES  of  PRUSSIA,  188810 

I  1870.  Translated  ^  C.  E.  H.  VINCENT. 

’  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers.  Poet  8vo,  price 
98.  Od. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK ;  a  Political 
Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  DIS¬ 
RAELI.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  a 
New  Preface.  Crown  8vo,  price  6e. 

HUNGARIAN  CBLEBRITi  ES.  By  Captain 
W.  J.  WYATT.  Author  of  ‘  Revolutionary 
Shadows,’  &o.  Post  8to,  price  10s.  Od. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By 
Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.. 
F.R.8.,  ho.,  Physioian-in-Ordinary  to  the 

,  Queen.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

RICHARD  DOYLE’S  PICTURES  from 
FAIRYLAND.  With  Sixteen  I’lates,  con¬ 
taining  Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours,, 
and  a  Poem  by  WILLIAM  ALLINOHAM, 
Folio,  price  318.  Od. 

%*  Price  31s.  Od.— not  Ss.  6d„  as  misprinted 
January  27. 

HISTORY  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of 
EDWARD  the  THIRD.  By  WILLIAM 
LONGMAN.  With  0  Maps,  8  Plates,  and  Iff 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  6vo,  288. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author  and  brought  down  to  1871. 
12mo,  price  6b. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  C.  D.  YONOE,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modem  History  and  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from 
AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE.  By 
W.  E.  H.  LKCKY,  M.A.  2  vola,  8vo,  price 
288. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE 
of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in 
EUROPE.  By  the  same  Author.  Cabinet 
Edition  (the  FourthX  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
price  168. 

HISTORY  of  ths  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 
to  the  REVOLUTION  of  1688.  By  T.  V. 
SHORT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 
Eighth  Edition.  Oown  8vo,  7a  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 
from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver¬ 
sion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  BURTON,  D  D., 
late  Rflgliis  ProfeBSor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Univenuy  of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLE^  HISTORICAL  and 
DOCTRINAL.  By  B.  HAROLD  BROWNE, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth  Edition. 
8vo,  price  168. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY 
of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in  an 
EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY  -  NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  BOULT- 
BEE,  LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  6b. 

PRAYERS  SELECTED  from  the  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  the  late  BARON  BUNSEN,  and 
Translated  by  CATHERINE  WINK- 
WORTH.  Fcap.  8VO,  price  38.  6d. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By 
ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL,  Author  of 
*  Amy  Herbert.*  New  and  Cheaper  Edition 
(the  Tenth).  Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  WATTS’S  DICTIONARY 
of  CHEMISTRY;  bringing  the  Reeord  of 
Chemimd  Dtocovery  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1869.  By  HENRY  WATTS.  F.B.8., 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practioal 
ChemiitB.  8vo,  price  Sis.  6d.  [Next  week. 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED.  By  Dr  H.  SC H ELLEN. 
Translated  by  JANE  and  CAROLINE 
LASSE LL;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HUGGINS,  LL.D.,F.E.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  Coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price 
28s. 

The  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERA- 
TUBE  and  ART.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  BRANDE  and  the  Rev. 

G.  W.  COX,  M.A.  S  vole.,  8v©,  price  6Se. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the 
differential  calculus.  By  fB. 
WILLIAMSON,  M. Am  Fellow  and  ^tor 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Poet  8to,  price  lOi. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER, 

and  DYER. 
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MR  DIXON’S  NEW  WORK. 


Now  reftdy,  in  1  roL,  8to,  15«.t  * 


SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  SWITZERS. 

IBTT  W.  IDIXOIT. 

“  ▲  llToljr,  InterestiBf,  tnd  altofether  norel  book  on  SwltxerUnd.  It  ii  full  of  rnluable  Informn- 
tkm  OB  toeUl,  pcrfitloal,  and  eocletuutical  que^ons,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon’s  books,  it  ,is  eminentlj 
raadalde.**->DaiI]r  News. 

•»  We  adrise  ererjr  one  who  cares  for  ifood  lit«ratare  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant  novel,  Md 
aboBdant^  instmetive  account  of  *  The  Switsers.*  The  composition  of  the  book  is  in  the  very  best 
atyle.**— Post.  ,  *  *i. 

**  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more  force  and  truth. 
His  description  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  book.”— 
standard. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PablUhers,  13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

JUST  OUT. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

PERPLEXITY. 

By  SYDNEY  MOSTYN. 

A  NEW  WRITER. 

3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  ^o.,  65  Cornhill,  London. 

JOHN  PEARSON’S  REPRINTS. 

For  Historical  Students,  Antiquarians,  &c. 

.NOW  BBADT. 

THE  PLAYS,  HISTORIES,  &  NOVELS 

OF  THE  INGENIOUS 

MRS  APHRA  BEHN 

(Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey), 

•WITH  Iii:E?E  -A.ISriD  1724-35- 

FAC-SIMILE  REPRINT,  COMPLETE  IN  SIX  VOLUMES. 

Small  Paper,  aniform  with  Old  Historical  Ballads  ”  -  £2  12  6 

Large  Paper,  Six  Vols.,  8vo  „  ,,--440 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  reprinted  expressly  to  meet  the  very  many  wants 
to  complete  the  numerous  Dramatic  Collections  now  being  formed  by  private  persons, 
Dramatic  Literature  has  of  late  years  been  in  such  demand  that  Books  generally  of 
this  class  have  risen  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that  Students  of  the  present  day  are 
unable  to  afford  their  cost. 

*'  All  Students  of  English  literature  will  be  grateful  to  the  publisher  of  this  capital  reprint  of 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


BBXmA’S  REVENGE.  Bv  the 

Author  of  '  Caste,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HEESEIP 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vola 

“Mr  Jeafflreson’s  powerfully  written  and  e» 
citing  tale  possesses  several  claims  to  publiA 
attention.  His  narrative  never  flags.  We  read 
this  novel  through  without  a  pause.’’— Athenx^ 
“  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.  The  iutcrest 
intensifies  with  every  page  until  it  becomes  ouiti. 
ab8orbing.”-Post. 

“  A  very  interesting  story,  with  a  thorousWr 
original  plot.”— Graphic.  *  ^ 

‘’^A  most  enthralling  story— worthy  of  Balzae  " 
—Sunday  Times. 

A  FIRST  APPEARAITGE.  By  Mri 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols. 

“  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read 
wit^leaaure.  ”  —Athenaeum. 

“  This  decidedly  clever  story  is  full  of  interest.” 
—Post 

“A  very  lively,  readable,  and  clever  book. 
The  theatrical  scenes  are.  very  amusing  aud  weU 
told.”— Echo.  * 

WILFEIO  CUMBERMEDE.  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD.  LL.D.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ’  is  extremely  originsl, 
clever,  and  interesting.  Besides  the  faculty  ^ 
drawing  character,  Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  woM  painting.”— Athenaeum. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND, 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  vols. 

“Mrs  Montgomeiy  has  broken  new  ground. 
There  is  great  force  in  the  character  of  Adelaide 
Snowden,  and  many  touches  of  true  artistic  dis¬ 
crimination  adorn  it. ’’--Spectator. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘John  Halifax.’  2  vols. 

“A  powerful  novel  of  domestic  life.”— Daily 
News. 

ASTON  royal!  By  the  Author  of 

*  St  Olavk’s.’  3  vola  [February  9. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 

13  Great  Mariborough  street. 


Inat  she  accompiiaiied  successiuiiy,  and  dunug  tne  next  twenty-two  years  we  see  her  moving  about, 
with  a  woman’s  arts  and  a  man’s  power  in  the  Courtly  Society  of  England.  *  Her  brilliant  talk  and 
her  talents,  which  were  above  mediocrity,  rendered  her  a  favourite  with  courtiers  and  wits,  even 
when  she  had  passed  her  prime ;  and,  dying  on  the  16th  of  April,  1689,  a  place  of  burial  was  found 
lor  her  In  Westminster  Abbey.” — Examiner,  January  20th. 


-Examiner,  January  20th. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  BALLADS. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  45  COPPER  PLATES, 

Fac^mile  Meprint  from  the  Edition  of  1723-5,  in  Three  Vols. 

Small  paper,  uniform  with  the  above  -  -  -  -  £I  10  0 
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